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SUMMARY 

World  agricultural  production  (excluding  China) 
may  have  increased  a little  more  than  1 percent  in 
1977;  despite  a 2-percent  drop  in  global  grain  out- 
put (table  1).  The  People’s  Republic  of  China 
appears  to  have  about  matched  the  world  per- 
formance. 

Agricultural  output  in  the  developed  countries 
(including  the  centrally  planned  economies)  rose 
about  1 percent,  held  back  largely  by  a big  decline 
in  the  USSR  and  also  by  declines  in  Canada  and 
Oceania.  The  most  notable  gains  resulted  from  the 
recovery  in  Western  Europe  and  a substantial 
increase  in  U.S.  output. 

In  the  developing  countries,  a sharp  increase  in 
Latin  American  agricultural  production  and  mod- 
erate gains  in  South  and  East  Asia  more  than  off- 
set reduced  production  in  Africa  and  West  Asia, 
resulting  in  an  overall  increase  in  agricultural  out- 
put of  about  2 percent. 

Total  world  food  prduction  (excluding  China) 
also  increased  about  1 percent,  with  developed  and 
developing  countries  both  about  matching  the  over- 
all gain.  Per  capita  food  production  was 
unchanged  in  1977  or  may  even  have  declined  a lit- 
tle, since  population  growth  likely  meant  slightly 
lower  per  capita  output  in  developing  countries. 

The  trend  rate  of  growth  in  per  capita  output  for 
the  developing  countries  has  been  about  0.4  percent 
since  1960.  The  rate  of  increase  in  food  production 
in  1977  about  matched  that  for  population  growth 
in  heavily  populated  South  Asia  and  in  Latin 
America,  fell  sharply  below  in  Africa  and  West 
Asia,  and  was  moderately  below  in  East  Asia. 

Economic  growth  in  developed  countries  in  1978 
is  expected  to  be  about  the  same  as  in  1977,  adding 
little  stimulus  to  foreign  import  demand,  and,  with 
1977/78  world  food  supplies  generally  above  year- 


Note:  Unless  stated  otherwise,  split  years  (e.g., 
1976/77)  mean  July/June.  Fiscal  1977  means 
October  1976/September  1977.  Tons  are  metric 
and  dollars  are  U.S.  unless  otherwise  specified. 
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earlier  levels,  U.S.  export  prices  are  likely  to  aver- 
age lower.  Consequently,  U.S.  agricultural  exports 
may  drop  around  $2  billion  from  fiscal  1977’s  $24- 
billion  record,  although  export  volume  is  expected 
to  increase. 

The  world  grain  outlook  continues  much  as 
reported  early  in  the  season — except  for  a substan- 
tial increase  in  the  estimate  of  rice  output— with 
overall  production  down  and  consumption  up  in 
1977/78.  Coarse  grain  stocks  are  still  expected  to 
build,  although  not  as  much  as  forecast  earlier,  but 
wheat  stocks  should  fall  somewhat. 

World  production  of  oilmeal  is  forecast  to 
recover  sharply  in  calendar  1978  because  of  good 
oilseed  crops  in  most  major  producing  regions.  The 
resulting  lower  prices,  especially  when  compared 
with  those  for  feed  grains,  are  expected  to  bring 
increased  use  of  oilmeals  in  feed  rations,  particu- 
larly in  the  United  States,  the  European  Commu- 
nity (EC),  and  Japan.  World  production  of  edible 
vegetable  oils  is  also  expected  to  increase  in  1978, 
and  larger  consumption  should  follow  as  vegetable 
oil  prices  retreat  from  their  1977  highs.  Stocks  of 
both  meals  and  oils  (most  in  seed  form)  are 
expected  to  increase. 

The  overall  levels  of  meat  production,  con- 
sumption, and  trade  in  the  world’s  two  largest 
meat  consuming  regions— the  United  States  and 
the  EC — were  little  changed  in  1977  from  1976  and 
are  likely  to  continue  ralatively  steady  into  1978. 


World  milk  production  increased  an  estimated  2 
percent  in  1977,  with  the  largest  gains  in  the 
USSR,  the  EC,  and  the  United  States.  World  butter 
and  nonfat  dry  milk  stocks  remain  in  surplus,  and 
more  growth  in  stocks  is  expected,  while  cheese 
supplies  and  consumption  should  be  in  relative  bal- 
ance. 

World  sugar  consumption  is  not  expected  to 
increase  as  sharply  as  the  forecast  4-percent 
increase  in  production,  and  a sizable  increase  in 
stocks  is  expected.  Implementation  of  the  new 
International  Sugar  Agreement  may  lead  to  some 
recovery  in  sugar  prices  in  1978. 

Coffee  production  is  bouncing  back  from 
1976/77’s  low  level  largely  because  of  a substantial 
recovery  in  Brazilian  output,  but  a return  to  more 
customary  levels  of  output  is  not  expected  until  at 
least  1979.  Prices  have  weakened  substantially  in 
recent  months  but  remain  well  above  those  of  a 
few  years  ago.  World  cocoa  production  is  also 
likely  to  greatly  improve  over  1976/77’s  short  crop, 
and  prices  have  moderate  considerably. 

World  cotton  production  is  forecast  to  increase 
sharply  in  1977/78  because  of  excellent  weather  in 
most  major  producing  countries,  but  demand  may 
be  relatively  sluggish,  resulting  in  a rise  in  cotton 
stocks.  World  tobacco  output  declined  in  1977  from 
the  1976  record  high.  Consumption  should  increase 
a little  in  1978,  so  a stock  drawdown  is  expected  for 
the  third  year  in  a row. 


WORLD  ECONOMY  FACING  SLOWER 
BUT  STEADY  GROWTH 


Economic  growth  in  developed  countries  during 
1978  is  expected  to  be  about  the  same  as  the  4.2 
percent  in  1977  (table  2),  but  lower  than  the  1962-72 
average  of  4.6  percent  and  below  past  post-war 
recession  recovery  rates.  However,  these  countries 
have  made  major  adjustments  since  the  1973-75 
period  when  most  were  struggling  with  soaring 
prices  and  costs  and  a severe  recession  that  was 
compounded  by  the  sharp  increase  in  the  price  of 
petroleum.  In  this  respect,  the  current  world  eco- 
nomic situation  and  prognosis  for  the  next  year 
should  not  be  viewed  with  undue  pessimism.  While 
some  countries,  particularly  Japan,  appear  to  have 
entered  an  extended  period  of  lower  growth  rates, 
other  countries,  including  the  United  States, 
appear  to  be  holding  close  to  the  previous  long- 
term growth  trend. 

Concurrent  with  lower  growth  rates, 
unemployment  rates  have  remained  high;  plant 
capacity  has  remained  underutilized;  and 
investment  has  lagged.  These  factors  have  con- 


tinued to  exist  in  an  environment  of  high  inflation. 
Although  inflation  rates  remain  higher  than  before 
1973-1975,  they  have  improved  considerably  since 
the  1973-75  period  (table  3). 

Unemployment  also  continues  to  be  trou- 
blesome. None  of  the  major  developed  countries 
have  succeeded  in  lowering  unemployment  rates 
significantly  since  the  recession.  Typically,  pre- 
vious recoveries  have  seen  fairly  rapid  growth  in 
employment  in  the  initial  stages  of  recovery,  but 
this  recovery  has  been  too  mild  to  stimulate 
employers  to  increase  hiring  faster  than  the 
growth  in  the  labor  force. 

Capacity  utilization  rates  in  the  United  States, 
Japan,  Germany,  France,  the  United  Kingdom, 
Italy,  and  Canada  are  still  below  what  they  were 
in  1972-73  before  the  recession.  Table  4 shows  man- 
ufacturing capacity  utilization  and  industrial  pro- 
duction indices  of  the  seven  major  OECD  (Or- 
ganization for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development)  countries. 
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Total  agricultural  production  Total  food  production  Per  capita  food  production 

1972  1973  1974  1975  1976  1977*  1972  1973  1974  1975  1976  1977*  1972  1973  1974  1975  1976  1977* 
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Domestic  economies  of  the  non-oil  producing 
developing  countries  were  generally  not  so 
adversely  affected  by  the  world  recession  as  were 
those  of  the  developed  countries.  Consequently,  the 
pattern  of  slowdown  and  recovery  in  economic 
growth  in  these  developing  countries  has  not  been 
as  pronounced.  The  average  rate  of  expansion  in 
output  dropped  from  6.5  percent  in  1974  to  3.5  per- 
cent in  1975,  recovered  to  about  5 percent  in  1976, 
and  probably  was  slightly  higher  in  1977.  The  big- 
gest problems  these  developing  countries  face  are 
internal  inflationary  pressures  and,  for  some,  a 
shortage  of  foreign  exchange.  Prices  of  some  raw 
materials  like  rubber,  tin,  and  lumber  that  these 
countries  export  have  been  rising  this  year.  Other 
materials,  like  copper  and  agricultural  commodities 
such  as  coffee  are  receding  from  previous  highs. 

The  current  account  surplus  position  of  OPEC 
(Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries) 
members  is  projected  to  be  near  $37  billion  in  1977, 
down  from  $41  billion  in  1976,  but  close  to  the  $35- 
billion  surplus  of  1975.  The  relatively  low  1975  sur- 
plus and  1976  rebound  can  be  largely  attributed  to 
cyclical  factors,  particularly  those  affecting  the  vol- 
ume of  oil  exports.  The  combined  surplus  of  the 
major  oil  exporters  is  concentrated  in  countries  of 
low  import  absorptive  capacity.  Thus,  while  it  is 
expected  that  the  trade  surpluses  of  these  countries 
will  decline  with  time,  they  will  decline  slowly. 


WORLD  PRICE 

In  October,  U.S.  export  commodity  prices 
strengthened  from  recent  months,  but  most  agricul- 
tural commodities  in  international  trade — includ- 
ing com,  grain  sorghum,  soybeans,  soybean  oil, 
and  soybean  meal,  cotton  and  sugar — were  priced 
below  year  earlier  levels. 

U.S.  export  grain  prices  were  at  their  lowest 
level  in  4 years  in  October.  Coffee  prices,  after 
peaking  in  April,  nearly  slid  to  last  year’s  levels, 
but  cocoa  beans— which  peaked  in  July — were  still 
higher  than  last  year.  Wheat  prices  appear  to  have 
ended  their  year-long  slide,  and  were  priced  at 
about  the  same  level  as  last  year.  Rice,  imported 
cow  meat,  and  rubber  were  above  last  year’s  level. 

Farm  Commodity  Prices 

U.S.  farm  product  prices  were  on  the  upswing  in 
November  from  mid-September  lows.  U.S.  Farm 
gate  prices  for  most  commodities  were  higher  than 
a year  earlier.  Those  for  grains  and  oilseeds  had 
gained  in  recent  months  but  were  lower  than  a 
year  ago.  Cattle  and  hog  prices,  however,  had 


East  European  countries  face  varying  degrees  of 
concern  with  regard  to  external  debts,  particularly 
with  hard  currency  countries.  Poland  and  Bulgaria 
have  the  heaviest  debts.  Czechoslovakia  has  the 
capacity  to  undertake  more  debt,  while  Hungary  is 
the  most  creditworthy  of  the  group.  East  Germany 
has  access  to  Western  markets  through  its  trade 
relationship  with  West  Germany.  Yugoslavia  and 
Romania  appear  not  to  have  serious  debt  problems, 
and  their  access  to  World  Bank  and  International 
Monetary  Fund  loans  gives  them  more  flexibility. 

In  the  past  2 months,  the  U.S.  dollar  has  weak- 
ened considerably  against  the  Japanese  yen,  the 
German  mark,  and  the  Swiss  franc.  However, 
when  changes  in  the  dollar’s  exchange  rate  are 
weighted  by  the  aggregate  trade  shares  of  all  U.S. 
trading  partners,  the  effective  depreciation  is 
reduced.  For  the  United  States,  the  cost  of  buying 
foreign  currencies  with  which  to  purchase  all 
imports  has  risen  2 percent  since  the  end  of  1976 
(table  5).  However,  during  the  same  interval,  the 
dollar — as  measured  by  an  index  of  67  countries 
which  buy  our  exports — became  more  expensive  by 
2.9  percent.  This  apparent  contradiction  can  be 
explained  by  the  direction  of  U.S.  trade.  A substan- 
tial portion  of  U.S.  exports  go  to  countries  whose 
currencies  have  depreciated  vis-a-vis  the  U.S.  dol- 
lar, while  some  of  the  countries  from  which  we 
import  have  appreciated  their  currencies  strongly 
against  ours.  (A.  Vellianitis-Fidas:  202-447-7590) 


slipped  from  recent  gains  but  were  still  higher  than 
a year  earlier. 

Farm  prices  also  dropped  from  the  second  quar- 
ter of  1976  to  the  second  quarter  of  1977  in  West 
Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  Belgium  (table  6). 
The  recovery  in  potato  production  was  a major  fac- 
tor in  the  sharp  decline  in  prices.  Other  EC  (Euro- 
pean Community)  countries  had  rising  farm  prod- 
uct prices.  EC  and  Japanese  farm  level  grain 
prices,  influenced  by  support  programs,  continued 
to  strengthen  counter  to  declines  in  international 
grain  prices. 

Through  the  second  quarter  of  1977,  EC  beef 
prices  were  higher  than  a year  ago,  while  pork 
prices  were  lower.  Japanese  farm  prices  for  beef 
had  dropped  from  a year  earlier. 

Third  quarter  Canadian  farm  product  prices 
were  nearly  the  same  as  a year  earlier.  Initial  grain 
payments  to  Canadian  grain  growers  for  the 
1977/78  crop  were  set  at  the  same  level  as  last 
year,  but  final  payments  are  expected  to  be  less 
than  last  year.  Beef  and  pork  prices  were  both 
higher  than  a year  earlier. 


DEVELOPMENTS 
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Prices  of  Farm  Inputs 

The  index  of  prices  paid  by  U.S.  farmers  for 
agricultural  inputs  rebounded  in  November  after 
recent  declines.  The  index  was  still  5 percent 
higher  than  a year  earlier,  cutting  into  farm 
receipts.  While  feed  prices  were  lower,  feeder  live- 
stock, fuel,  machinery,  wages,  interest,  and  taxes 
were  all  higher.  Price  relationships  shifted  from  a 
year  earlier  so  that  feed-livestock  price  ratios  were 
improved  for  milk,  hogs,  broilers,  and  turkeys,  but 
lower  for  eggs. 

Japanese  input  price  hikes  of  6.5  percent  were 
still  outpaced  by  farm  level  commodity  prices  (ta- 
ble 7).  However,  rising  feed  costs,  coupled  with  cor- 
responding declines  in  beef  and  pork  prices  and 
only  moderate  increases  in  dairy  and  poultry 
prices,  may  be  cutting  into  profitability  of  livestock 
feeding  enterprises. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  third-quarter  mixed  feed 
price  hikes  also  cut  into  livestock  feeding  profit- 
ability, while  third  quarter  West  German  input 
prices  declined  slightly,  with  livestock  feed  prices 
dropping  significantly. 

Export  and  Import  Prices 

The  October  U.S.  export  price  index  was  10  per- 
cent lower  than  it  was  a year  earlier,  but  was  up 
slightly  from  a month  earlier.  The  index  has 
declined  from  year-ago  levels  as  lower  prices  for 
wheat,  com,  and  cotton  more  than  balanced  price 
increases  for  tobacco,  milled  rice,  inedible  tallow, 
and  nonfat  dried  milk.  Soybean  meal  prices  have 
dropped  sharply  recently;  in  October  they  were 
below  a year  earlier. 

U.S.  import  prices  in  October  were  13  percent 
higher  than  a year  earlier.  Import  unit  values  for 
cocoa  beans  were  still  on  the  upswing  through 
October,  while  coffee  continued  to  decline  from  the 
May  peak. 


In  relation  to  October  1976,  import  unit  values 
for  coffee,  rubber,  wine,  cocoa  beans,  tobacco, 
bananas,  hams,  and  wool  were  higher,  while  prices 
for  imported  beef  and  veal,  cattle,  and  tomatoes 
were  lower. 

While  Japanese  and  West  German  import  prices 
generally  moved  in  the  same  direction  as  U.S. 
import  prices,  there  were  notable  exceptions.  Third 
quarter  West  German  soybean,  soybean  oil,  and 
soybean  meal  import  unit  values  were  already  on 
the  downswing,  while  imported  beef  unit  values 
were  strengthening  (table  8).  Despite  the  general 
decline  in  world  grain  prices,  West  Germany  and 
other  EC  users  continue  to  pay  more  for  grain 
because  of  the  EC  mimimum  import  price  system. 


Consumer  Food  Prices 

The  October  U.S.  consumer  price  index  (CPI)  for 
food  was  7 percent  higher  than  a year  earlier  but 
down  from  the  2 previous  months.  Meat  and  poul- 
try, fresh  fruits,  coffee,  processed  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles, and  fats  and  oils  were  priced  higher  than  a 
year  earlier,  while  eggs,  sugar,  flour,  rice,  and 
many  fresh  vegetables  were  priced  lower. 

From  the  second  quarter  of  1976  to  the  second 
quarter  of  1977,  U.S.  consumer  prices  for  food  rose 
6 percent  (tables  9 and  10).  Bangladesh,  Sri  Lanka, 
Belgium,  Canada,  West  Germany,  Japan,  Malay- 
sia, and  Malawi,  also  were  experiencing  moderate 
food  price  increases. 

In  contrast,  countries  reporting  food  price 
increases  of  more  than  40  percent  include  Argen- 
tina, Brazil,  Colombia,  Peru,  Uruguay,  Egypt,  Jor- 
dan, and  Portugal. 

U.S.  consumer  expenditures  for  food  in  1976 
were  only  15  percent  of  disposable  income,  less 
than  for  any  major  developed  country  except  Cana- 
da. ( H . Christine  Collins : 202-447-8646) 


RISING  WORLD  FERTILIZER 
OUTPUT  AND  USE1 


Preliminary  estimates  anticipate  that  total 
world  fertilizer  consumption  would  reach  nearly  96 
million  tons  of  nutrients  in  1976/77.  This  is  an 
increase  of  about  8 percent  over  1975/76  levels  and 
another  record  high  for  world  fertilizer  con- 


^his  section  is  based  on  a more  detailed  discussion 
contained  in  the  1978  Fertilizer  Situation,  December  1977, 
published  by  the  Economic  Research  Service.  Suppy  and 
demand  projections  are  based  on  data  of  the 
FAO/UNIDO/World  Bank  Working  Group  on  Fertilizer. 
All  references  to  split  years  refer  to  the  July-June  fertil- 
izer year. 


sumption.  Improved  rainfall  in  Western  Europe 
and  record  high  levels  of  fertilizer  use  in  the 
United  States  were  important  factors  in  the  rise. 
Fertilizer  use  in  developing  countries  is  also 
increasing;  India,  for  example,  expanded  con- 
sumption in  1976/77  by  nearly  18  percent  over  the 
previous  year  and  Brazil’s  consumption  is  expected 
to  grow  by  about  13  percent  in  1977. 

World  supplies  of  nitrogen  were  likely  up  about 
5 percent  to  46  million  metric  tons,  while  phos- 
phate and  potash  supplies  were  up  23  and  12  per- 
cent, respectively.  In  1977/78,  nitrogen  supplies  are 
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RECENT  INTERNATIONAL  PRICE  TRENDS 
FOR  PRINCIPAL  FERTILIZERS 


Source  British  Sulphur  Corporation,  Fertilizer  International,  No  101,  November,  1977,  p 5 


expected  to  be  up  over  10  percent,  while  phosphate 
and  potash  supplies  will  each  be  up  4 to  5 percent. 

The  trend  of  increasing  fertilizer  supply  avail- 
ability continued  through  1976/77  and  persists  at 
present.  International  prices  for  most  products 
reversed  their  downward  plunge  early  in  1976/77. 
Fertilizer  prices  moved  moderately  upward  for 
most  products  in  1977,  with  the  exception  of  potas- 
sium chloride  which  suffered  from  excess  supplies, 
but  softened  in  late  1977  partly  due  to  sluggish  fall 
fertilizer  demand  in  the  United  States.  Farmers  in 
the  United  States  have  cut  down  on  their  usual  fall 
fertilization  because  of  unsuitable  weather  and 
uncertainty  over  the  effects  of  the  acreage  set-aside 
programs  for  wheat  and  feed  grains. 

It  is  too  early  to  predict  whether  the  current 
price  “pause”  will  persist  into  the  normally  brisk 
spring  fertilizer  season.  However,  scheduled  addi- 
tions to  already  excess  production  capacities  and 
uncertainty  of  demand  in  the  very  important  North 
American  market  should  ease  the  upward  pressure 
on  prices  in  1977/78. 

Nitrogen 

Principal  features  in  the  world  nitrogen  fertilizer 
market  include  expanding  demand  (estimated  at 


45.9  million  tons  in  1976/77  and  49.6  million  tons 
in  1977/78),  even  more  rapidly  expanding  produc- 
tion capacities,  and  new  international  nitrogen 
trade  patterns. 

A massive  expansion  of  nitrogen  fertilizer  pro- 
duction facilities  is  scheduled  for  1977/78  that  is 
expected  to  add  about  10  million  tons  and  9 million 
tons  per  year  of  additional  urea  and  ammonia 
capacity,  respectively. 

In  1976/77,  South  Korea  and  Indonesia  became 
new  export  suppliers  of  ammonia  to  East  Asia, 
while  Japan’s  urea  exports  slumped  to  below  1 mil- 
lion tons  for  the  first  time  in  over  10  years. 

China,  Pakistan,  India,  Brazil,  and  Iran  are 
expected  to  satisfy  more  of  their  nitrogen  needs 
from  expanded  domestic  production  in  1977/78, 
thus  reducing  their  imports.  Meanwhile,  Libya, 
Mexico,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Canada  are 
expected  to  add  to  world  ammonia  supplies  offered 
for  export. 


Phosphate  Rock  and  Phosphate  Fertilizer 

Demand  for  phosphate  fertilizers  is  also  expan- 
ding; estimates  peg  nutrient  demand  at  about  26.3 
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million  tons  in  1976/77  and  28.2  million  tons  is 
projected  for  1977/78.  Expansion  of  demand  for 
phosphate  rock  is  estimated  at  10  percent  for 
1977/78. 

The  world  trade  arena  for  phosphate  rock  in 
1977  witnessed  the  attempted  formation  of  an  Afro- 
Arab  exporting  consortium  including  Morocco, 
Tunisia,  Jordan,  and  Senegal.  However,  this 
attempt  has,  thus  far,  been  unsuccessful.  Morocco 
has  worked  to  diversify  its  markets  with  expanded 
exports  to  Latin  America,  and  even  made  her  first 
export  of  rock  to  the  United  States  this  year.  The 
United  States,  however,  has  replaced  Morocco  as 
the  major  supplier  to  Poland.  Sales  of  Florida  rock 
in  both  Eastern  and  Western  Europe  have  grown. 


Potash 

Preliminary  estimates  of  1976/77  world  potash 
demand  vary,  but  indications  are  that  demand 
increased  by  at  least  6 percent.  Demand  should 
continue  to  grow  in  1977/78,  and  export  expansion 
seems  assured.  North  American  potash  exports 
climbed  by  nearly  12  percent  in  1976/77  and  may 
expand  even  further  in  1977/78  since  there  are 
indications  of  increased  import  requirements  in 
Brazil,  India,  Japan,  and  Southeast  Asia.  North 
American  potash  exports  during  the  first  quarter  of 
the  1977/78  fertilizer  year  have  been  considerably 
ahead  of  the  same  period  in  1976/77.  ( Richard  Ror- 
tvedt,  National  Economic  Analysis  Division:  202- 
447-5457). 


U.S.  AGRICULTURAL  TRADE 


The  surplus  in  U.S.  agricultural  trade  exceeded 
$10  billion  in  fiscal  1977  for  the  fourth  consecutive 
year.  Agricultural  exports  rose  6 percent  in  value  to 
$24  billion,  and  imports  were  up  27  percent  to  $13.4 
billion. 

The  United  States  recorded  a $34-billion  deficit 
in  its  trade  in  nonagricultural  goods  in  fiscal  1977, 
compared  with  $14  billion  a year  earlier.  Higher- 
priced  imported  crude  petroleum  accounted  for 
about  half  of  that  increase. 

Prospects  Fair  for  Fiscal  1978 
Agricultural  Exports 

The  U.S.  index  of  agricultural  export  volume  is 
expected  to  increase  from  176  to  about  188  (calen- 
dar 1967=100)  in  fiscal  1978.  However,  the  export 
price  index  may  fall  from  213  to  181.  Thus,  the 
total  value  may  drop  to  around  $22  billion. 

Wheat  exports  will  account  for  much  of  the 
anticipated  volume  increase  in  fiscal  1978  (table- 
11).  With  a shorter  world  crop,  U.S.  wheat  exports 
will  recover  strongly  from  fiscal  1977’s  25  million 
tons.  Increases  are  expected  for  shipments  to  the 
USSR,  Latin  America,  East  Asia,  the  Middle  East, 
and  Eastern  Europe. 

Feed  grain  exports  are  not  expected  to  expand 
much  in  fiscal  1978.  Larger  shipments  to  most 
regions  are  likely,  but  these  increases  will  be 
nearly  offset  by  a reduction  in  shipments  to  West- 
ern Europe  and  Latin  America.  Several  uncer- 
tainties remain  about  the  feed  grain  export  projec- 
tions: Soviet  import  decisions,  1978  livestock 
feeding  in  Western  Europe,  and  the  size  of  South- 
ern Hemisphere  corn  and  grain  sorghum  crops. 

U.S.  soybean  exports  are  expected  to  increase  by 
a tenth  in  volume  in  fiscal  1978,  and  protein  meal 
shipments  may  also  rise.  Lower  prices  and 


U.S.  Agricultural  Exports:  Value,  quantity 
and  price  indexes 


1974/75  1 

1975/762 

19 76/7 7 2 

Forecast 
1977/7  8 2 

Value  index  

3 38 

CY  1967=100 

357  376 

345 

Quantity  index 

147 

172 

176 

188 

Animal  products  . . 

136 

154 

170 

— 

Cotton,  including 
linters 

103 

84 

115 

118 

Grains  and 
preparations  .... 

156 

192 

182 

195 

Oilseeds  and 
products 

158 

195 

197 

211 

Tobacco  

112 

105 

114 

96 

Price  index 

231 

207 

213 

181 

Animal  products  . . 

182 

206 

225 

— 

Cotton,  including 
linters 

213 

233 

285 

2 39 

Grains  and 
preparations  .... 

263 

225 

191 

168 

Oilseeds  and 
products 

245 

192 

259 

184 

Tobacco  

158 

171 

184 

197 

1 July-June  year.  2 October-September  year. 


increased  U.S.  availabilities  are  boosting  exports, 
and  demand  for  protein  feeds  is  expanding  in 
many  areas,  particularly  Japan  and  Eastern  Euro- 
pe. 

U.S.  cotton  exports  (excluding  linters)  in  fiscal 
1978  are  expected  to  be  around  the  4.3  million  bales 
of  fiscal  1977.  U.S.  cotton  exports  to  the  developing 
countries  of  East  and  Southeast  Asia  are  expected 
to  increase,  but  shipments  to  Japan  and  Western 
Europe  may  decline. 

U.S.  tobacco  exports  may  drop  15  percent  in  vol- 
ume in  fiscal  1978.  The  1977  U.S.  flue-cured 
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tobacco  crop  suffered  from  drought,  and  both  quan- 
tity and  quality  slipped. 


The  value  of  U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  West- 
ern Europe  and  Japan  is  expected  to  drop  substan- 
tially, largely  because  of  lower  prices.  Exports  to 
the  USSR  are  expected  to  be  sharply  higher,  and 
exports  to  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  will 
likely  increase. 


Agricultural  Imports  to  Continue  Large 

The  value  of  U.S.  agricultural  imports  is  fore- 
cast at  $13.5  billion  in  fiscal  1978.  Coffee,  cocoa, 
and  tea  imports  are  expected  to  comprise  40  per- 
cent of  the  total  import  value.  Coffee  prices  will 
average  lower,  but  volume  is  likely  to  recover  some- 
what. Volume  increases  are  also  anticipated  for 
beef,  tobacco,  vegetable  oils,  and  bananas.  Sugar 
imports  could  drop  5 to  10  percent  in  volume.  ( Sally 
Breedlove  Byrne : 202-447-8260) 


SOVIET  DEVELOPMENTS  ALTER  THE 
WORLD  GRAIN  SITUATION 


Production 

World  production  of  grain,  including  wheat, 
coarse  grains,  and  rough  rice  for  1977/78  is  cur- 
rently estimated  at  1,426  million  tons,  down  from 
1,454  million  in  1976/77  (tables  12  and  13).  The 
decline  is  largely  the  result  of  the  unexpectedly 
poor  Soviet  grain  crop.  Both  wheat  and  coarse 
grain  are  forecast  to  decline  from  a year  earlier, 
but  rice  production  is  expected  to  reach  a new 
record  high. 

The  major  production  development  since  mid- 
October  is  the  change  in  the  USSR  crop  estimate. 
The  latest  pronounmements  from  the  USSR  indi- 
cate that  the  Soviet  grain  crop  totaled  195  million 
tons,  down  from  the  215-million-ton  estimate  of 
mid-October  and  last  year’s  record  of  224  million. 
USSR  wheat  production  is  expected  to  total  about 
90  million  tons,  compared  with  97  million  tons  a 
year  earlier;  coarse  grain  production  is  likely  to 
reach  90  million  tons,  below  the  115- million-ton 
total  of  a year  earlier. 

World  wheat  production  is  estimated  at  380  mil- 
lion tons,  down  from  413  million  tons  in  1976/77 
(table  14).  Area  harvested  is  estimated  to  have 
dropped  nearly  5 million  hectares  (2.5  percent) 
from  year-earlier  levels.  However,  most  of  the 
change  is  expected  to  result  from  the  6-percent 
decline  in  yields  due  to  weather-related  problems. 
Current  production  estimates  for  both  Australia 
and  Argentina  were  lowered  to  reflect  the  drought 
conditions  in  those  two  countries.  The  changes 
from  year-earlier  levels  are  2.6  and  4.0  million  tons 
respectively.  Unfavorable  conditions  have  also 


caused  a 10-million-ton  decline  in  the  Brazilian  pro- 
duction estimate.  Earlier  production  changes  due  to 
weather  reflected  the  harvesting  problems  faced  by 
both  East  and  West  Europe  and  dry  conditions  in 
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many  of  the  Mediterranean  Basin  countries  dis- 
cussed in  the  October  issue  of  this  report.  Canada, 
Australia,  Argentina,  and  the  United  States  all 
experienced  or  are  expected  to  experience  a produc- 
tion decline  for  wheat  from  year  earlier  levels. 

Coarse  grain  production  declines  were  not  as 
severe.  World  production  declined  from  692  million 
tons  in  1976/77  to  an  estimated  684  million  tons 
for  1977/78  (table  15).  The  bulk  of  the  decline  is 
concentrated  in  the  Soviet  Union,  which  is  now 
estimated  down  25  million  tons  from  1976/77’s  115 
million  tons.  U.S.  coarse  grain  production  is  esti- 
mated at  202  million  for  1977/78,  the  first  time 
U.S.  production  has  surpassed  200  million  tons. 
This  represents  an  almost  8-million  ton  increase 
over  1976/77,  and  more  than  offsets  slight  declines 
in  Australia,  Argentina,  South  Africa,  Thailand, 
and  Brazil.  Western  Europe’s  coarse  grain  produc- 
tion is  estimated  at  87  million  tons  in  1977/78, 
bouncing  back  from  the  drought  in  1976/77  to  a 
new  record. 

World  milled  rice  production  is  expected  to  reach 
244  million  tons  in  1977/78,  up  9 million  tons  from 
last  year  and  over  1 million  tons  more  than  the 
record  1975/76  crop  (table  16).  Major  changes 
expected  in  rice  production  compared  with  year-ear- 
lier levels  include  an  increase  in  Indian  production, 
estimated  to  be  up  6.0  million  tons  despite  the 
typhoon  that  hit  a major  production  area.  Weather 
conditions  indicate  production  in  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China  (PRC)  may  be  up  about  2 million 
tons.  Drought  has  cut  Indonesia’s  production  and 
created  a need  for  larger  imports. 

Consumption 

Total  world  grain  consumption  may  reach  1,311 
million  tons,  up  from  1,286  million  in  1976/77  and 
a second  straight  year  of  record  use.  This  results 
mainly  from  the  continued  strenghtening  of  the 
feed  complex,  which  now  seems  likely  to  take 
around  495  million  tons  of  grain  in  1977/78.  U.S. 
feed  use,  forecast  at  125  million  tons,  should  be  up 
from  last  year  but  still  far  below  peaks  reached  in 
the  early  1970’s.  Despite  forecast  record  usage  lev- 
els, world  grain  consumption  is  below  the  trend 
established  during  1960-1976  by  about  4 million 
tons. 

On  a per  capita  basis,  world  wheat  usage  is 
expected  to  be  up  in  1977/78.  while  coarse  grain 
usage  may  be  down  slightly,  netting  out  to  a small 
gain  for  the  two.  For  the  developing  countries,  even 
though  total  domestic  use  of  grain— including  mil- 
led rice — is  expected  to  exceed  400  million  tons  for 
the  first  time,  per  capita  consumption  may  decline 
slightly  because  of  population  growth.  The  antici- 
pated 37-million-ton  gap  between  developing  count- 
ries’ production  and  consumption  would  almost 
match  the  record  shortfall  of  1974/75  and  will 


probably  result  in  record  import  levels  for  the 
developing  countries  as  a group. 

For  1977/78,  per  capita  total  grain  consumption 
for  the  world  is  estimated  at  around  315  kilograms, 
while  the  developing  countries  may  average  190 
kilograms.  Even  after  substracting  the  feed  com- 
ponent in  total  grain  usage — a much  greater  factor 
in  the  developed  and  centrally  planned  countries— 
developing  countries  are  forecast  to  consume  a per 
capita  average  of  168  kilograms  of  grain  in 
1977/78,  compared  with  the  world  average  of  209 
kilograms. 

Trade 

Significant  decreases  for  world  grain  crop  fore- 
casts since  October  have  led  to  increases  in  both 
wheat  and  coarse  grain  trade  estimates.  On  the 
other  hand,  more  favorable  conditions  indicate  a 
lower  level  of  world  rice  trade  in  calendar  1978. 
World  wheat  trade  is  now  projected  at  70  million 
tons  for  1977/78,  a new  record.  Exports  from  both 
the  United  States  and  Canada  should  improve 
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markedly,  with  Canada  registering  its  strongest 
year  since  1972/73.  Wheat  exports  from  Australia 
are  forecast  to  rise  by  about  a million  tons.  Argen- 
tina will  probably  export  less  than  half  of  last 
year’s  record  because  exportable  supplies  are  lim- 
ited. 

The  Soviet  production  shortfall  apparently  has 
greatly  increased  USSR  import  needs.  Current  esti- 
mates indicate  that  the  USSR  may  import  about 
8.5  million  tons  of  wheat.  In  1977/78,  Poland,  Bra- 
zil, and  Pakistan  are  each  expected  to  increase 
imports  to  cover  production  shortfalls  indicated 
since  early  October. 

For  coarse  grains,  total  world  exports  are  esti- 
mated at  81  million  tons,  down  roughly  1 million 
tons  from  1976/77.  The  decrease  is  influenced  by 
several  factors:  a 7.5-million-ton  increase  in  esti- 
mated Soviet  needs;  a 1-million  ton  decrease  in 
exports  from  Australia,  and  an  8-million-ton 
decrease  in  Western  European  exports  largely  due 
to  reduced  production.  The  current  forecast  is  for  a 
small  increase  in  U.S.  exports  to  meet  the  new 
demand. 

Rice  trade  is  estimated  to  have  increased  from 
8.4  million  tons  in  calendar  year  1976  to  9.3  million 
tons  in  1977.  This  strong  showing  can  be  mostly 
attributed  to  Thailand’s  record  2.8  million  tons  of 
exports,  following  record  crops  in  1976/77.  The 
United  States  also  achieved  record  export  levels  in 
1977,  jumping  from  2 million  tons  in  1976  to  2.2 
million  tons. 

On  the  import  side,  growing  demand  and 
drought-damaged  production  created  the  need  for  a 
significant  increase  in  Indonesia’s  rice  imports. 
Estimates  indicate  that  import  needs  may  be  as 
much  as  1 million  tons  higher  than  expected  ear- 
lier. That  increase  will  be  felt  in  late  1977  and 
early  1978.  A second  year  of  below  normal  produc- 
tion in  Italy  indicates  the  potential  for  an  increase 
in  EC  imports  from  nomembers  in  1978.  However, 
the  excellent  crops  of  some  traditional  importers 
such  as  Korea,  Taiwan,  and  India  may  limit  their 
imports  during  1978. 


Stocks 

Ending  stocks  for  all  grains  reached  about  185 
million  tons  for  1976/77.  World  stocks  will  decline 
slightly  for  1977/78,  provided  the  1977/78  projec- 
tions for  utilization  remain  on  track  as  the  year 
progresses. 

Despite  a projected  2-million-ton  increase  in  U.S. 
wheat  carryover  stocks  for  1977/78,  total  world 
wheat  stocks  could  drop  to  83  million  tons  by  the 
end  of  1977/78,  down  14  million  tons  from  last 
year.  This  decrease  is  largely  the  result  of  an  antic- 
ipated Soviet  drawdown  to  minimize  already  large 
purchase  requirements  and  wheat  stock  cutbacks 
in  Canada,  Australia,  and  Argentina  totaling  4.2 
million  tons. 

Current  estimates  indicate  that  at  the  close  of 
the  1977/78  wheat  year,  the  United  States  will  be 
holding  roughtly  60  percent  of  world  wheat  stocks. 
Canada  will  hold  about  14  percent,  Australia  1 per- 
cent, and  the  EC  9 percent. 

While  the  USSR  is  expected  to  draw  down  its 
coarse  grain  stocks,  this  will  not  prevent  world 
coarse  grain  stocks  from  building  more  than  6 mil- 
lion tons.  By  the  close  of  1977/78,  world  stocks  for 
coarse  grains  could  exceed  82  million  tons.  This  is 
the  highest  stock  level  since  1970.  The  largest 
increase  is  expected  in  the  United  States  where 
stocks  may  reach  about  42  million  tons  by  the  end 
of  1977/78,  compared  with  about  30  million  tons  in 
1976/77.  The  largest  share  (nearly  50-percent)  of 
global  coarse  grain  stocks  will  be  held  by  the 
United  States. 

After  declining  in  1976/77,  ending  stocks  of  rice 
should  pick  up  in  1977/78  primarily  because  of  an 
estimated  1.3-million-ton  increase  in  Japan.  Follow- 
ing 2 years  of  buildups,  U.S.  rice  stocks  should 
drop  substantially,  reflecting  record  U.S.  sales  and 
a sharp  decline  in  harvested  area  and  production. 
Following  record  export  levels,  rice  stocks  held  by 
Thailand  at  the  start  of  their  1977/78  season  are 
expected  to  be  0.3  million  tons,  down  about  50  per- 
cent from  year-earlier  levels.  ( Arthur  L.  Coffing 
and  John  P.  Sullivan:  202-447-9160) 


WORLD  1978  SUPPLIES  OF  MEALS 
AND  OILS  ABUNDANT 


Review  of  1 977 

Calendar  year  1977  (roughly  equal  to  the  U.S. 
1976/77  oilseed  crop  year)  was  characterized  by 
tight  supplies  of  oils  and  meals.  Production  of  oil- 
meals  in  1977  declined  about  9 percent  to  66.3  mil- 
lion tons  (44  percent  soybean  meal  equivalent). 
Consumption  remained  stable  at  69.5  million  tons. 


Thus,  1977  saw  a reduction  of  stock  levels  in  the 
United  States  and  the  EC. 

Production  of  edible  vegetable  oils  declined  6 
percent,  to  31.3  million  tons  (oil  equivalent).  Oil 
consumption  increased  about  3 percent  despite  the 
tight  supplies,  causing  a drawdown  of  vegetable  oil 
stocks  in  calendar  1977.  Although  high  prices  did 
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ration  supplies  in  the  developed  coutries,  especially 
in  the  United  States,  the  decline  was  more  than 
offset  by  increases  in  the  developing  countries. 


1978  Oilseeds  Prospects 

World  production  of  oil  meal  and  fish  meals  in 
calendar  1978  is  currently  forecast  to  expand  by 
12.6  million  tons  to  78.9  million  tons  (44-percent 
soybean  meal  basis)  (table  18).  This  sharp  recovery 
from  the  low  production  of  1977  results  from 
improvements  in  several  regions.  U.S.  production 
of  soybeans  in  1977/78  is  expected  to  expand  by  33 
percent,  to  45.8  million  tons.  Meanwhile,  both  Bra- 
zil and  Argentina  are  forecast  to  increase  soybean 
production  in  the  spring  of  1978  to  around  12.8  and 
1.7  million  tons,  respectively.  Canadian  rapeseed 
production,  forecast  at  1.8  million  tons  for  1977/78, 
has  experienced  a strong  recovery  from  the  disas- 
trous 1976/77  crop.  Flaxseed  production  in  Argen- 
tina is  expected  to  increase  133,000  tons  over  1977. 
Oilseed  production  in  the  EC  in  1978  should  return 
to  historical  levels  following  the  severe  summer  of 
1976.  Soviet  sunflowerseed  production  is  currently 
forecast  to  recover  from  the  1976/77  low  and  reach 
6 to  6.5  million  tons.  Preliminary  estimates  also 
indicate  a rise  in  the  Indian  peanut  crop. 

The  Nigerian  and  Sengalese  peanut  crops  do  not 
appear  to  be  in  good  shape.  Nigerian  commercial 
peanut  production,  at  350,000  tons,  is  forecast  to  be 
considerably  above  the  calender  1977  level  but  is 
still  substantially  below  production  of  the  late 
1960’s  and  early  1970’s.  Peanut  production  in  Sene- 
gal in  calendar  1978  is  expected  to  be  455,000  tons 
below  1977.  Peruvian  fishmeal  output  is  expected 
to  remain  at  about  440,000  metric  tons  in  calendar 
1978.  Fishing  for  anchovies  by  Peru  is  not  expected 
to  resume  until  late  1978. 


Meals  in  1 978 

The  increased  production  forecast  for  calender 
1978  has  resulted  downward  pressure  on  prices  in 
the  world  oil  meal  market  (table  19).  Although 
prices  have  recovered  from  the  lows  of  October, 
current  European  prices  for  soybeans  and  meal  are 
lower  than  last  year’s  prices.  The  lower  prices, 
especially  when  compared  with  feed  grains,  should 
encourage  increased  usage  of  oilmeals  in  feed 
rations.  Thus,  world  consumption  of  high-protein 
meals  is  forecast  to  rise  by  4.3  million  tons  to  73.8 
million  tons  (44-percent  soybean  meal  basis). 

The  bulk  of  this  expansion  will  occur  in  the 
United  States,  the  EC,'  and  Japan.  Livestock  num- 
bers and  feed  compounding  appear  to  be  expan- 
ding in  Japan.  Poultry  and  swine  numbers  in  the 


EC  are  forecast  to  remain  large.  Some  increase  in 
consumption  of  meals  is  expected  in  the  centrally 
planned  countries.  No  change  in  consumption  by 
the  developing  countries  is  expected.  These  fore- 
casts assume  no  change  in  governmental  policies. 

Several  potential  developments  bear  watching. 
Expanding  crushing  capacity  in  Argentina  could 
lead  the  government  to  favor  exports  of  meal  and 
oil  over  soybeans.  Brazil  has  increased  the  export 
tax  on  soybean  meal  after  EC  crushers  complained 
of  pressure  from  cheap  Brazilian  soybean  meal 
imports.  In  addition,  the  French  have  complained 
to  the  EC  commission  that  feed  grain  substitutes, 
such  as  cassava  and  corn  gluten  feed,  conflict  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Common  Agricultural  Policy. 

Thus,  they  have  proposed  some  form  of  import 
restrictions  against  feed  grain  substitutes.  Such 
restrictions,  if  implemented,  could  reduce  oilmeal 
usage  slightly  in  compound  feed  rations  in  the  EC. 


Edible  Vegetable  Oils  in  1978 

World  production  of  edible  vegetable  oils  in  cal- 
endar 1978  is  forecast  to  rise  4.7  million  tons  to 
35.2  million  tons  of  edible  vegetable  oil  (oil  equiv- 
alent) (table  20).  In  addition  to  the  gains  in  oilseed 
output,  palm  oil  production  in  Malaysia  is  forecast 
to  expand  to  1.9  million  tons.  Philippine  coconut  oil 
production  is  expected  to  be  1.5  million  tons,  the 
same  as  calendar  1977  production  and  below  the 
record  1976  output  of  1.7  million  tons. 

World  oil  consumption  is  forecast  to  increase  in 
calendar  1978  as  oil  prices  retreat  from  the  high 
levels  of  last  year.  The  developing  and  centrally 
planned  regions  are  expected  to  increase  their  con- 
sumption about  8 percent,  and  the  developed  count- 
ries should  expand  use  about  9.5  percent.  Growth 
in  per  capita  disposable  income  in  the  developed 
countries  is  crucial  to  the  projected  increases  in 
consumption. 

Stocks 

In  both  the  meals  and  oils  market  in  1977/78, 
carryout  stocks  are  forecast  to  rise  since  the 
increase  in  production  is  expected  to  exceed  the 
growth  in  consumption.  A U.S.  carryout  stock  level 
for  oilseeds  and  meals  of  about  6 million  tons  (44 
percent  soybean  meal  equivalent)  is  indicated  for 
1977/78,  up  from  about  2.5  million  tons  in  1976/77. 
Meal  stocks  should  be  rebuilt  after  having  been 
drawn  down  to  very  low  levels  during  1976/77. 
However,  since  meal  is  not  easily  stored,  most  of 
the  increase  in  stocks  will  be  held  in  the  form  of 
beans  or  seeds.  ( Philip  Paarlberg:  202-447-9160) 
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WORLD  MEAT  PRODUCTION  STEADY 


In  the  world’s  two  largest  meat  consuming 
regions— the  United  States  and  the  EC— 1977  meat 
production,  consumption,  and  trade  likely 
remained  at  1976  levels  and  will  probably  continue 
steady  into  1978.  But  the  product  mix  will  change 
with  combined  U.S.  and  EC  1977  beef  output  off  by 
3 to  5 percent  and  a further  decline  indicated  in 
1978.  Rising  pork  and  poultry  production  are  likely 
to  offset  declining  beef  output  in  1977  and  this  is 
also  likely  to  be  the  case  in  1978.  Although  U.S. 
and  EC  imports  are  expected  to  continue  at  about 
the  same  levels  into  1978,  rising  income  could  lead 
to  demand  pressures  for  additional  meat  imports  of 
lower  quality. 

In  the  United  States,  total  red  meat  and  poultry 
production  in  1978  may  equal  the  1977  record,  as 
increases  in  pork  and  broilers  offset  less  beef.  Beef 
production  in  1977  was  likely  down  2 to  3 percent 
from  1976  because  of  a drop  in  nonfed  beef  output, 
and  is  expected  to  decline  another  3 to  5 percent  in 
1978.  If  the  slaughter  mix  develops  as  now  antici- 
pated, fed  beef  output  should  rise  4 to  5 percent 
above  the  1977  level,  while  nonfed  beef  production 
might  be  down  20  percent.  Thus,  70  to  75  percent  of 
1978  U.S.  beef  production  could  be  from  fed  beef, 
reflecting  a winding  down  of  the  liquidation  phase 
of  the  cattle  cycle. 

Rising  pork  and  poultry  production  fully  offset 
the  1977  drop  in  U.S.  beef  output.  Pork  output  dur- 
ing 1978  is  expected  to  increase  by  as  much  as  10 
to  12  percent,  while  1978  poultry  production  could 
rise  by  4 to  6 percent  over  1977  levels.  Prices  of 
feeder  cattle  and  calves  are  expected  to  rise  relative 
to  fed  cattle  into  1978,  while  declining  pork  and 
poultry  prices  are  expected. 

Earlier  expectations  that  the  European  Commu- 
nity would  continue  importing  beef  into  1978  at  the 
annual  rate  of  450,000  tons  or  less  still  appear  val- 
id, with  offsetting  exports  running  about  150,000 
tons.  After  steadily  making  annual  net  imports  of 
about  500,000  tons  of  beef  (carcass  weight  equiv- 
alent) during  the  last  two  decades  and  over  900,000 
tons  during  1972  and  1973,  the  EC  abruptly 
imposed  tight  restrictions  on  beef  imports  in  1974. 
Beef  trade  has  been  narrowly  balanced  on  a net 
basis  ever  since  at  around  300,000  tons  with  pro- 
duction at  the  6-million-ton  level.  Beef  production 
is  expected  to  be  down  about  5 percent  in  1977,  off- 
set by  a rise  in  pork  output  to  about  8 million  tons. 
In  1978,  beef  production  appears  likely  to  continue 


declining,  with  pork  also  dropping  as  the  year  pro- 
gresses. 

Japan  continues  operating  its  tight  system  of 
quantitative  restrictions  on  meat  imports.  Beef 
imports  for  1977  may  only  be  140,000  tons  on  a car- 
cass weight  basis.  If  current  allocations  remain  in 
force,  imports  are  likely  to  reach  150,000  tons  of 
beef  in  1978.  Other  meat  imports  in  1977  are  placed 
at  290,000  tons  of  lamb  and  mutton,  145,000  tons  of 
pork,  and  77,000  tons  of  horsemeat. 

Australia  has  been  faced  with  severe  pressures 
to  find  outlets  for  its  available  beef.  Cattle  herds— 
over  33  million  head  at  the  beginning  of  1976— are 
expected  to  be  down  to  30  million  by  the  end  of 
1977.  Beef  production  likely  reached  2 million  tons 
carcass  weight  in  1977,  the  same  level  as  expected 
in  1978,  and  just  over  the  1976’s  level  of  1.9  million 
tons.  Exports  may  be  1 million  tons  carcass  weight 
in  both  1977  and  1978.  The  herd  is  very  large  and 
sensitive  to  drought;  prices  are  low  and  herd  liq- 
uidation is  into  its  second  year.  The  voluntary 
restraint  allotment  of  296,000  tons  for  exportation 
to  the  United  States  is  reported  to  have  been 
shipped. 

In  Argentina  beef  consumption  per  capita  has 
been  over  85  kilograms  each  year  since  1975.  It  is 
expected  to  reach  89  kilograms  in  1977  and  may  be 
about  85  again  in  1978.  Production  is  high  under 
pressure  of  large  herds  and  is  sensitive  to  local 
drought  situations.  Diversification  of  export  mar- 
kets to  include  other  South  American,  Middle  East- 
ern, and  African  countries  is  expected  to  keep  1978 
beef  exports  at  this  year’s  530-thousand-ton  level. 
The  cattle  herd  has  been  essentially  unchanged  at 
a record  58  million  head  since  the  beginning  of 
1976,  the  figure  presently  expected  to  hold  through 
the  end  of  1978. 

Meat  imports  by  the  USSR  for  1977  are  expected 
to  fall  into  the  350,000-400,000  ton  range.  This  fig- 
ure may  be  compared  with  362,000  tons  in  1976 
and  515,000  tons  in  each  of  the  2 previous  years. 
Soviet  cattle  herds  were  brought  through  the  poor 
weather  of  recent  years  in  reasonably  good  condi- 
tion and  with  a balanced  age  distribution. 

Meat  production  in  Eastern  Europe  is  normal 
and  supplies  are  available  for  export.  Since  imports 
to  Western  Europe  are  still  tight,  markets  are  being 
supplied  in  the  Soviet  Union.  ( Donald  W.  Regier. 
202-447-9160) 


MILK  SURPLUSES  CONTINUE 

World  milk  production  in  1977,  up  2 percent  observed  in  Mexico,  Brazil,  Chile,  Spain,  Poland, 

from  1976,  had  its  biggest  gains  in  USSR,  the  EC,  Yugoslavia,  Japan,  and  New  Zealand.  Cow  num- 
and  the  United  States.  Increases  were  also  bers  are  being  increased  in  the  United  Kingdom 
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and  Italy  in  a effort  to  reduce  imports,  and  in 
Ireland,  to  take  advantage  of  the  protected  EC 
market.  Marketing  penalties  and  conversion  pro- 
grams are  expected  to  hold  total  EC  cow  numbers 
steady  in  1977  and  to  permit  only  a 1-percent  gain 
in  1978.  However,  the  cows  being  culled  are  mostly 
inefficient  producers  whose  removal  should  not 
affect  increased  EC  milk  production  resulting  from 
higher  yields. 

World  butter  and  nonfat  dry  milk  (NFDM)  mar- 
kets are  still  in  surplus  and  more  growth  in  stocks 
is  expected.  New  Zealand,  exporting  butter  at  57 
U.S.  cents  per  pound,  has  developed  new  tech- 
niques for  shipping  and  storing  frozen  cream  to  be 
processed  into  any  variety  of  fresh  butter  on 
location  in  the  foreign  market  and  sold  during  sea- 
sonal shortfalls  in  the  milk  flow. 

NFDM  stocks  are  still  a market  glut.  The  EC, 
which  had  disposed  of  20  percent  of  year  earlier 
stock  levels  as  of  November  1977,  is  offering  fresh 
NFDM  at  a subsidized  price,  11  US  cents  per 
pound,  close  to  that  of  the  aged  stocks. 

International  price  differentials  favor  milk-fat 
products  over  those  of  nonfat  solids  and  have  led 
Canada  to  import  4 million  pounds  of  low-priced 
butter  to  maintain  balance  in  their  milk-fat  mar- 


ket. The  milk  surplus  then  may  be  diverted  to  pro- 
duce evaporated  milk  and  whole  milk  powder 
which  have  favorable  export  markets. 

The  world  cheese  market  is  in  relative  balance. 
During  the  summer  and  fall,  the  United  States 
imported  less  nonquota  cheese  than  a year  ago, 
although  total  cheese  imports  were  somewhat 
greater.  EC  countries  expect  an  average  3-percent 
increase  in  production  with  domestic  consumption 
up  1 percent  and  exports,  often  subsidized,  up  5 
percent.  Australia  is  directing  its  dairy  trade 
toward  cheeses,  with  exports  for  1976/77  50  percent 
greater  than  the  previous  year. 

Casein  production  as  of  July  1977  had  grown  17 
percent  over  the  previous  year  in  New  Zealand  as 
liquid  skim  milk  was  diverted  from  NFDM  produc- 
tion. A tighter  market,  influenced  by  Australia’s 
lower  output,  is  recently  indicated  by  a price  move- 
ment from  55  cents  U.S.  per  pound  to  67  cents. 
Continued  expansion  in  the  U.S.  market,  where  $28 
million  of  caseins  accounted  for  61  percent  of  New 
Zealand’s  dairy  sales  to  this  country,  may  be  illu- 
sory. The  41-percent  increase  in  U.S.  imports 
through  October  1977  from  the  same  period  in  1976 
appears  to  have  entered  stocks  rather  than  manu- 
facturing. ( Howard  H.  Conley.  202-447-8646). 


MOUNTING  SUGAR  STOCKS 


World  sugar  production  in  1977/78  is  now 
expected  to  rise  nearly  4 percent  above  last  sea- 
son’s record  (table  21).  Consumption  is  forecast  to 
rise  3.5  percent,  and  stocks  may  increase  about  5 
million  tons.  From  a low  18.4  percent  of  estimated 
consumption  in  1973/74,  stocks  are  approaching  30 
percent  by  season’s  end,  in  August  1978.  The  world 
price  of  sugar  (stowed  at  greater  Caribbean  ports 
and  Brazil)  plunged  to  about  7 cnts  a pound  in 
October  1977.2  With  the  International  Sugar 
Agreement  (ISA)  becoming  effective  in  January 
1978,  prices  might  rise  somewhat  during  1978. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  anticipated  world  output 
increase  in  1977/78  will  come  from  a 6.5-percent 
gain  in  beet  sugar  production.  Cane  sugar  output  is 
not  expected  to  rise  much  more  than  2 percent. 

U.S.  sugar  output  is  down  partly  because  of  low 
returns  to  growers.  After  three  seasons  of  weather 
difficulties,  the  USSR  appears  likely  to  again  rank 
as  the  world’s  top  producer  in  1977/78,  with  per- 
haps 9.3  million  tons.  This  estimate  is  about  25 
percent  above  last  season  but  still  short  of  the 
record  of  over  10  million  tons  in  1967/68. 


2Reporting  of  this  price  by  the  New  York  Coffee  and 
Sugar  Exchange  was  suspended  in  November  1977. 


World  cane  sugar  production  is  estimated  at  almost 
55  million  tons.  Brazil’s  expected  record  output  of 
8.6  million  tons  indicates  that  the  national  goal  of 
10  million  tons  by  1980  could  be  realized  a year 
early.  Asia’s  sugar  production  will  be  less,  mainly 
because  of  a 25-percent  cutback  in  Thailand’s 
drought-hit  crop,  and  a 15-percent  lower  crop  in  the 
Philippines  where  low  grower  returns  and  tight 
credit  have  reduced  harvested  area,  farm  inputs, 
and  yields. 

World  sugar  consumption  in  1977/78  may  be 
almost  3 million  tons  higher  than  the  prior  season. 


World  centrifugal  sugar  production  and  consumption 
and  1965/66-1976/77  linear  trend 


Production 

Consumption 

Actual 

T rend 

Actual 

T rend 

1969/70-71/72  

1974/75  

1975/76  

1976/77  

1977/78  

Million  metric  tons 

70.9  72.1  73.0  72.1 

78.7  80.4  78.1  79.7 

82.1  82.4  79.5  81.6 

87.3  84.5  82.8  83.5 

‘90.7  86.6  ‘89.8  85.4 

1 Forecast. 
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Production  of  high  fructose  sirups  (HFS),  which  is 
competitive  with  sugar  in  industrial  uses,  has  been 
rising.  U.S.  output  of  HFS  became  significant  after 
1973  and  approximated  a million  tons  (dry  basis) 
in  1977,  some  9 pounds  per  capita.  Production  out- 
side of  the  United  States  may  reach  about  700,000 
tons  of  HFS  (based  on  com  and  other  starches)  in 
1978. 

World  sugar  imports  expanded  7 percent  to  22.1 
million  tons  in  1976.  Imports  in  1977  will  be  even 
higher  with  USSR  volume  reaching  4 million  tons, 
with  exporters  unloading  stocks  before  the  ISA 
becomes  operational  in  January  1978  and  as 


WORLD  PRODUCTION  AND 
CONSUMPTION  OF  SUGAR 


importers  are  attracted  by  low  prices.  (See  section, 
“World  Food  and  Trade  Policy  Developments,”  for 
more  on  the  ISA.)  U.S.  imports  will  likely  exceed 
4.5  million  tons  in  1977,  or  300,000  tons  more  than 
last  year.  In  November,  to  protect  the  new  U.S. 
sugar  support  program,  the  tariff  on  imported 
sugar  was  raised  to  2.81  cents  a pound;  also  a vari- 
able fee  was  imposed,  at  a maximum  3.3  cents  a 
pound,  but  which  is  slated  to  decline  to  zero  as  the 
world  price  (Caribbean)  reaches  10  cents  a pound. 
Revisions  required  to  deal  with  the  duty  problem 
relating  to  refined  sugar  are  forthcoming.  ( Robert 
D.  Barry:  202-447-9160) 


COFFEE  OUTPUT  RECOVERING 


World  coffee  production  in  1977/78  is  bouncing 
back  from  last  season’s  poor  crop  to  an  estimated 
69.6  million  (60-kilogram)  bags  (table  22).  The  out- 
put pickup  of  over  13  percent  permits  an  exportable 
production  of  about  52  million  bags,  almost  a fifth 
above  1976/77.  Brazil’s  outturn  of  about  17  million 
bags,  nearly  80  percent  above  last  year,  signals  the 
result  of  plantings  in  the  early  1970’s  and  a con- 
tinued rapid  recovery  from  the  1975  frost.  However, 


World  green  coffee  production  and  1965-76 
linear  trend 


Year 

Actual 

T rend 

Deviation 

Million  60-kilogram  bags 

1969/70-71/72  

66.4 

68.6 

-2.2 

1974/75  

81.1 

69.2 

11.9 

1975/76  

73.7 

69.4 

4.3 

197  6/7  7 

61.2 

69.5 

-8.3 

1977/78  

' 69.6 

69.7 

-0.1 

1 Forecast. 


Brazil’s  more  normal  25-million-bag  production  will 
not  be  reached  until  at  least  1979.  Production  in 
the  Ivory  Coast,  usually  the  world’s  second  largest, 
is  down  about  25  percent  because  of  dry  weather. 

The  International  Coffee  Organization  com- 
posite price  for  green  coffee  peaked  at  $3.34  a 
pound  in  April  1977,  slid  to  $2.22  in  October,  rose 
to  $2.29  in  November  as  producers  of  “Other  Mud- 
s’’ held  off  exports.  Prices  then  eased  to  about  $2.00 
in  early  December  as  Brazil  lowered  its  export 
price. 

U.S.  per  capita  disappearance  of  green  coffee  in 
1977  could  be  2 to  3 pounds  below  last  year’s  12.8 
pounds.  U.S.  green  coffee  imports  in  fiscal  1977 
dropped  almost  20  percent  in  fiscal  1976/77,  but 
value  rose  nearly  80  percent  (table  23). 

A working  group  to  study  the  feasibility  of  an 
international  stock  arrangement  for  coffee,  estab- 
lished by  the  International  Coffee  Council  in  Sep- 
tember 1977,  will  meet  in  London  in  January. 

(. Robert  D.  Barry:  202-447-9160) 
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COCOA  SUPPLIES  EASE 


The  1977/78  world  cocoa  crop  is  forecast  at 
about  9 percent  above  last  season’s  short  crop  (ta- 
ble 24).  With  better  weather  in  West  Africa  and  the 
new  plantings  in  the  Ivory  Coast,  Brazil,  and 
Malaysia,  world  output  in  1978/79  could  exceed  the 
1971/72  record  harvest  of  1.57  million  tons. 

The  record-high  prices  of  the  past  season,  crest- 
ing at  $2.50  a pound  (New  York  spot  for  Accra 
beans),  have  begun  to  recede  since  larger  supplies 
are  anticipated.  Demand  too  has  been  easing  off, 
with  1977  grindings  down  from  1.52  million  tons  in 
1976  to  an  estimated  1.37  million,  and  a further 
decline  expected  in  1978.  Tight  supplies  and  high 
prices  for  cocoa  beans  have  led  to  increased  use  of 
substitutes  and  extenders.  The  volume  of  U.S. 
imports  of  cocoa  beans  and  related  cocoa  products 
fell,  but  value  totaled  $878  million  in  fiscal  1977,  47 
percent  above  fiscal  1976  (table  25). 


World  cocoa  bean  production  and  1965-76 
linear  trend 


Year 

Actual 

Trend 

Deviation 

Million  metric 

tons 

1969/70-71/72  

1.50 

1.40 

.10 

1974/75  

1.54 

1.48 

.06 

1975/76  

1.52 

1.50 

.02 

1976/77  

1.36 

1.52 

-.16 

1977/78  

1 1.48 

1.53 

-.05 

1 Forecast. 


The  price  range  stipulated  in  the  International 
Cocoa  Agreement  was  raised  from  the  39-to-55-cent 
range  to  65  to  81  cents  beginning  October  1,  1977; 
however,  the  range  remains  a mere  formality 


because  prices  continue  at  much  higher  levels. 
(Robert  D.  Barry.  202-447-9160) 
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COTTON  DEMAND  STAGNANT 


Good  growing  conditions  now  point  to  a 1977/78 
world  cotton  output  of  over  65  million  480-pound 
bales,  about  12  percent  above  last  season  and 
slightly  above  the  1974/75  record  (table  26).  How- 
ever, demand  for  cotton  is  expected  to  be  relatively 
sluggish,  so  stocks  could  rise  some  3.5  to  4 million 
bales  this  season.  The  price  of  U.S.  SM  1-1/16  inch 
cotton  (c.i.f.  Northern  Europe)  averaged  59.6  cents 
in  November,  a third  below  last  year. 

Excellent  weather  in  most  major  producing 
countries  has  raised  this  season’s  cotton  yield  esti- 
mates to  a record  world  average  of  over  430  kilo- 
grams a hectare.  Area  is  6 percent  larger  than  in 
1976/77,  stimulated  by  high  prices  at  planting  time 
in  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  The  United  States 
accounts  for  about  half  of  the  estimated  world  out- 
put rise,  with  Mexico,  India,  Pakistan,  Turkey,  and 
the  USSR  up  7 to  9 percent  each. 

World  cotton  consumption  in  1977/78  is  forecast 
to  remain  near  1976/77’s  61.3  million  bales  as  a 
result  of  slower  economic  growth  prospects  in 
major  consuming  1977/78,  as  a result  of  slower  eco- 
nomic growth  prospects  in  major  consuming  count- 
ries and  because  of  abundant  supplies  of  com- 
petitive manmade  fibers. 


World  cotton  production  and  consumption  and 
1965/66-1976/77  linear  trend 


Production 

Consumption 

Actual 

T rend 

Actual 

T rend 

Million  480-lb.  bales 

1969/70-71/72  

55.5 

56.2 

56.4 

57.1 

1974/75  

64.9 

59.8 

59.0 

60.6 

1975/76  

54.2 

60.7 

62.1 

61.5 

197  6/7  7 

58.2 

61.6 

61.3 

62.4 

1977/78  

1 65.3 

62.4 

1 61.6 

63.3 

1 Forecast. 


While  U.S.  cotton  use  may  rise  slightly,  some 
decline  is  likely  in  the  foreign  noncommunist 
importing  countries.  The  European  and  Japanese 
textile  industries  have  been  hit  hard  by  textile 
imports  in  their  domestic  markets  and  face  tighter 
competition  for  their  textile  exports.  Cotton  use  in 
the  People’s  Republic  of  China  (PRC)  may  be 
down,  partly  from  a slightly  smaller  cotton  supply, 
and  partly  from  greater  use  of  manmade  fibers 
imported  from  the  United  States  and  Japan  at  low 
prices.  The  best  cotton  consumption  prospects 
appear  to  be  among  foreign  noncommunist 
exporters  such  as  Turkey,  India,  and  Brazil,  which 


are  spinning  more  cotton  domestically  and 
exporting  more  yam  and  cloth. 

Over  half  of  the  1977/78  world  cotton  production 
increase  is  expected  to  be  added  to  stocks  which,  at 
season’s  start,  were  at  the  lowest  level  since  1962 
(table  27).  By  August  1978,  stocks  could  be  about 
23  million  bales,  equal  to  about  4.5-months’  con- 
sumption. Most  of  the  increase  will  be  in  the 
United  States  following  a large  crop  and  some 
export  cutback. 

World  cotton  exports  are  forecast  to  expand 
nearly  1 million  bales  in  1977/78.  Exports  last  sea- 
son were  curtailed  by  high  prices  and  low  avail- 
abilities, as  well  as  by  postponement  of  purchases 
in  anticipation  of  a large  1977/78  crop  and  lower 
prices.  Cotton  exports  this  season  are  expected  to 
rise  sharply  in  Turkey,  Mexico,  and  Central  Ameri- 
ca. ( Robert  D.  Barry:  202-447-9160) 
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LOWER  TOBACCO  OUTPUT 


World  tobacco  output  in  1977  is  estimated  to 
have  declined  by  about  2 percent  to  5.4  million  tons 
(farm-sales  weight)  after  a 1976  record  output  (ta- 
ble 28).  Consumption  is  expected  to  rise  slightly 
and  stocks  will  likely  be  drawn  down  in  1978  for 
the  third  consecutive  year.  Higher  prices,  taxes, 
and  intensified  antismoking  campaigns  may  again 
limit  the  growth  of  cigarette  output  to  about  2 per- 
cent. U.S.  1977  flue-cured  auction  prices  averaged 
$1.18  a pound,  7 percent  above  the  previous  year. 
The  U.S.  support  price  will  likely  be  raised  again 
in  1978. 


World  tobacco  production  and  1965-76  linear  trend 


Actual 

T rend 

Deviation 

Million  metric  tons' 

1969-7  1 average 

4.49 

4.69 

-0.02 

1974  

5.17 

5.07 

0.10 

1975  

5.34 

5.16 

0.18 

1976  

5.55 

5.26 

0.29 

1977  

2 5.43 

5.35 

0.08 

1 Farm-sales  weight.  2 Forecast. 


Drought  and  reduced  production  quotas  lowered 
1977  U.S.  output  by  10  percent.  Good  growing  con- 
ditions in  the  PRC  probably  produced  a better  crop. 
The  1977  world  flue-cured  crop  is  estimated  to  have 
dropped  by  2 percent  to  2,218,000  tons,  while  burley 
likely  rose  marginally  to  592,000  tons.  Oriental 
tobacco  likely  approximated  891,000  tons,  a fall  of 
about  18  percent. 


WORLD  PRODUCTION  OF  LEAF  TOBACCO 
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Cigarette  output  in  1977  may  may  have  reached 
about  4.1  trillion  pieces.  Output  in  the  United 
States  is  estimated  down  8 percent  to  670  billion 
pieces,  after  a 6.5-percent  increase  in  1976.  Japan’s 
manufacture  of  cigarettes  was  up  in  1977  after  a 
6.5-percent  output  drop  in  1976.  Brazil’s  nearly  30- 
percent  higher  prices  for  cigarettes  (as  of  Novem- 
ber 1977)  will  likely  tone  down  consumer  demand 
and  output  in  1978. 

World  tobacco  exports  (declared  weight)  in  1977 
look  to  be  less  than  1976’s  1.3  million  tons  (table- 
29).  U.S.  leaf  exports  in  1977  may  not  have 


World  cigarette  production  and  1965-76  linear  trend 


Calendar  year 

Actual 

T rend 

Deviation 

Trillion  pieces 

1969-71  average 

3.35 

3.39 

-0.04 

1974  

3.87 

3.84 

0.03 

1975  

3.96 

3.95 

0.01 

1976  

4.07 

4.06 

0.01 

1977  

1 4.14 

4.17 

-0.03 

1 Forecast. 


reached  the  262,000  tons  exported  in  1976  year 
because  of  higher  prices  and  the  dock  strike  (table- 
30).  In  1978,  higher  flue-cured  prices,  rising  foreign 
production,  and  increased  preferential  import  quo- 
tas (especially  in  the  EC)  may  hold  down  U.S. 
exports.  The  EC  flue-cured  preferential  import  quo- 
tas were  increased  by  58  percent  to  60,000  tons  in 
1977.  These  quotas  will  benefit  the  developing 
countries,  particularly  India,  Brazil,  and  some  Afri- 
can countries.  EC  tobacco  imports  in  1977  were 
down  an  estimated  26,000  tons  mainly  because  of 
lower  tobacco  use  in  cigarettes.  Japanese  imports 
in  the  fiscal  year  ending  October  1977  were  reduced 
because  of  larger  initial  supplies  of  oriental  tobacco 
and  higher  prices  for  flue-cured  imports.  Japan’s 
imports  from  the  United  States,  its  major  tobacco 
supplier,  fell  almost  6 percent  in  fiscal  1977. 

U.S.  exports  of  tobacco  and  tobacco  products  in 
fiscal  1977,  estimated  at  over  $1.7  billion,  were  21 
percent  above  fiscal  1976.  With  large  tobacco 
stocks,  U.S.  imports  were  reduced  about  11  percent 
to  an  estimated  $372  million,  and  tobacco’s  net 
contribution  to  the  U.S.  balance  of  trade  in  fiscal 
1977  was  in  excess  of  $1.3  billion.  ( Charles  E. 

Goode  and  Robert  D.  Barry:  202-447-9160) 
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REGIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  DEVELOPMENTS 


United  States3 

U.S.  farmers  appear  to  be  facing  another  year  of 
relatively  low  prices  and  incomes.  While  grain 
prices  have  strengthened  in  recent  weeks  because 
of  strong  export  markets  and  increased  movement 
of  grain  under  loan,  grain  prices  for  the  1977/78 
season  may  average  around  support  levels.  For 
some  livestock  producers,  net  incomes  should 
improve  in  the  coming  year  if  favorable  feeding 
margins  are  realized. 

Crop  output,  up  nearly  5 percent  in  1977,  should 
be  large  again  in  1978  barring  major  bad  weather. 
Ample  supplies  of  production  inputs,  such  as  pes- 
ticides and  fertilizer,  will  again  facilitate  large  crop 
output.  Fertilizer  application  rates  are  expected  to 
increase,  and  fuel  supplies  appear  ample.  The 
1977/78  feed  grain  supply  may  be  10  percent  more 
than  in  1976/77,  with  livestock  feeding  up  more 
than  5 percent.  The  October  soybean  production 
estimate  rose  to  1.7  billion  bushels  (45.8  million 
tons).  Supplies  are  at  record  levels  and  both 
exports  and  crush  in  1977/78  will  likely  rise.  For 
wheat,  continued  expansion  of  export  prospects 
has  bolstered  prices.  Wheat  exports  are  projected  to 
reach  1.1  billion  bushels  in  1977/78. 

Production  of  livestock  products  will  likely 
increase  further  in  1978  as  relatively  low  feed  costs 
help  encourage  expanded  production  of  fed  beef, 
pork,  poultry,  and  milk.  The  supply-  demand  situ- 
ation in  1978  is  expected  to  result  in  somewhat 
lower  hog  and  poultry  prices  this  year,  while  cattle 
prices  may  strengthen,  with  reduced  supplies  of 
grass-fed  beef  more  than  offsetting  the  increase  in 
fed  beef  production.  Despite  further  output  gains 
and  burdensome  government  stocks,  farm  milk 
prices  are  expected  to  average  higher  in  1978  due 
to  higher  supports. 

U.S.  economic  activity  in  the  third  quarter 
exhibited  stronger  growth  than  first  estimated,  as 
real  GNP  increased  at  an  annual  rate  of  5.1  per- 
cent. This  compares  with  growth  rates  of  6.2  per- 
cent in  the  second  quarter  and  7.5  percent  in  the 
first.  The  outlook  for  1978  is  for  continued  growth 
in  output  (4.5  to  5 percent)  and  moderately  rising 
prices. 

Food  prices  will  continue  the  relatively  stable 
pattern  exhibited  in  the  second  half  of  1977,  with 
only  small  increases  well  into  1978.  However,  mar- 
keting and  distribution  costs  will  continue  to 
increase,  and  this— barring  unusual  weather  devel- 
opments—suggests  that  grocery  store  prices  may 


3This  section  is  based  on  a more  detailed  discussion  of 
the  U.S.  agricultural  situation  published  in  Agricultural 
Outlook,  USDA,  December  1977. 


average  4 to  6 percent  above  the  average  for  1977. 
Prices  of  imported  foods,  which  accounted  for  most 
of  the  food  price  increase  in  1977,  are  expected  to 
make  little  contribution  to  the  rise  in  1978.  ( David 
Dyer,  National  Economic  Analysis  Division:  202- 
447-7330) 


Other  Developed  Countries 
Crop  Production 

Western  Europe’s  1977  grain  harvest  is  esti- 
mated at  just  over  137  million  tons  (excluding  rice), 
14  million  tons  or  11  percent  above  the  drought- 
reduced  1976  harvest.  Increases  in  barley  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent,  com  accounted  for  most  of  the  rise  in 
production.  Untimely  rains  in  many  sections  of 
Western  Europe  apparently  did  not  affect  the  size 
of  the  harvest,  but  the  quality  of  the  cereals,  partic- 
ularly wheat,  suffered  considerably. 

A return  to  a normal  harvest  for  potatoes  is 
expected  in  the  EC  for  1977/78  following  two  sea- 
sons of  shortages.  Production  is  expected  to  reach 
38  million  metric  tons,  31  percent  above  last  year. 
Prices  will  be  relatively  low  through  1977/78  lead- 
ing to  some  increases  in  the  use  of  potatoes  as  feed. 

Because  of  a relatively  high  level  of  production, 
prices  of  almost  all  vegetables  in  Western  Europe 
are  currently  lower  than  they  were  a year  ago.  Pro- 
ducers expanded  their  vegetable  cultivation  in  1977 
in  response  to  the  relatively  higher  prices  in  1975 
and  1976,  and  higher  yields  were  also  obtained. 

Canadian  wheat  production,  according  to  the 
November  crop  report,  is  estimated  at  19.7  million 
tons,  down  17  percent  from  the  1976  record  crop  of 
23.6  million  tons.  Cool,  wet  weather  significantly 
delayed  the  harvest  and  resulted  in  a deterioration 
in  the  quality  of  the  crop.  Total  coarse  grain  pro- 
duction was  slightly  below  last  year’s  level  due  to 
declines  in  rye  and  oats.  However,  barley  and  com 
production  were  up  10  percent  and  14  percent, 
respectively. 

Oilseed  production  in  Canada  expanded  consid- 
erably above  the  previous  year’s  low  levels  due  to 
increased  planted  acreage.  Rapeseed  productionf 
was  up  112  percent  to  1.8  million  metric  tons,  flax- 
seed up  120  percent  to  610,000  tons,  and  soybeans 
up  107  percent  to  517,000  tons. 

Drought  is  now  affecting  virtually  the  entire 
Australian  agricultural  sector.  The  Australian 
wheat  outlook  has  deteriorated  rapidly  in  the  past 
2 months  and  a 1977  crop  of  about  9 million  tons  is 
currently  estimated.  Expectations  for  the  barley 
crop  have  also  fallen,  and  a 2.3-million-ton  crop  is 
in  prospect.  However,  taking  wheat  stocks  into 
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account,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  meeting 
current  export  obligations  of  nearly  7 million  tons 
of  wheat.  A record  sugar  crop  of  approximately  3.4 
million  metric  tons  is  one  of  the  few  bright  spots  in 
Australian  agriculture  this  season,  but  the  dry 
weather  is  causing  concern  for  next  year’s  crop. 

A bumper  Japanese  rice  crop  of  nearly  13  mil- 
lion metric  tons  (brown)  is  expected  for  the  current 
harvest  period  which  should  increase  carryover 
stocks  to  3.3  million  tons,  well  above  desired  levels. 

Livestock  Outlook 

The  downward  phase  of  the  beef  and  veal  pro- 
duction cycle  in  the  EC  may  turn  around,  with  pro- 
duction expected  to  increase  slightly  in  1978.  The 
hog  breeding  herd  reached  a new  record  in  August, 
but  the  rate  of  expansion  has  slowed.  Heavy  reduc- 
tion in  the  United  Kingdom  breeding  herd  because 
of  low  profits  are  the  main  reason  for  the  slow- 
down. 

According  to  the  July  1,  1977,  Canadian  cattle 
inventory,  cattle  numbers  fell  3 percent  from  a year 
earlier  to  14.6  million  head,  but  cow  numbers  lev- 
eled off,  indicating  some  relief  in  the  unusually 
high  cow  slaughter  rates  characteristic  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  Beef  output  increased  moderately  for 
the  calendar  year  although  the  smaller  breeding 
herd  should  lead  to  declines  in  domestic  beef  sup- 
plies in  1978. 

The  October  1,  1977,  hog  inventory  indicated  an 
8-percent  increase  in  Canadian  hog  numbers. 
Slaughter  rates  are  also  expected  to  be  up  for  cal- 
endar 1977. 

Discouraged  by  predictions  of  continued  drought 
in  Australia,  cattle  slaughter  rates  are  increasing 
and  the  prices  of  both  finished  and  feeder  cattle 
are  slipping.  Beef  and  veal  production  in  1977 
probably  totaled  over  2 million  tons,  or  more  than 
12  percent  above  the  previous  year. 

Japan’s  beef  cattle  inventory  in  August  1977 
was  down  slightly,  and  pork  and  poultry  produc- 
tion were  up  8.0  and  5.6  percent,  respectively,  com- 
pared with  August  1976.  With  fish  prices  rising  at 
a more  rapid  rate  than  red  meats,  consumers  may 
shift  to  poultry  and  pork  which  would  further  bol- 
ster expansion  of  these  domestic  livestock  industri- 
es. 

Recent  Policy  Actions 

EC  feed  compounders  can  now  buy  “fresh”  non- 
fat dry  milk  from  commercial  sources  at  a sub- 
sidized price  close  to  that  of  aged  intervention 
stocks.  The  high  level  of  this  subsidy  (effective 
price  is  about  11  cents  per  pound,  compared  to  the 
intervention  price  of  59  cents  per  pound),  is  evi- 
dence that  past  incentives  to  increase  feeding  of 
liquid  skim  milk  on  the  farm  and  incorporation  of 


dry  skim  milk  in  formula  feed  have  been  less  than 
successful. 

EC  manufacturers  of  high-fructose  corn  syrup 
(isoglucose)  have  appealed  to  the  European  Court 
of  Justice  against  the  production  tax  of  50  U.A. 
(Units  of  Account— about  $67.50)  per  ton  of  dry 
matter  imposed  by  the  Community.  The  tax,  meant 
to  curb  the  isoglucose  industry,  also  tends  to 
impede  imports  of  corn. 

Japan  has  included  agricultural  products  among 
items  to  be  imported  under  its  emergency  import 
promotion  program  to  reduce  the  country’s  bur- 
geoning trade  surplus.  The  beef  import  quota  for 
the  October  1977-March  1978  period  has  been 
increased  from  40,000  to  50,000  metric  tons,  but  for 
the  April  1977-March  1978  year  is  down  slightly 
from  the  previous  year.  The  Government  has  also 
called  for  a small  increase  in  imports  of  corn, 
wheat,  and  barley. 

U.S.  Agricultural  Exports 

The  value  of  U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  West- 
ern Europe  totaled  $8.6  billion  in  fiscal  1977,  up  20 
percent  from  the  1976  level.  Strong  gains  in  the 
volume  of  feed  grain  exports  and  stronger  soybean 
and  meal  prices  accounted  for  much  of  the  rise. 
Other  exports,  such  as  cotton,  fruits,  and  animal 
products,  shared  to  a lesser  extent  in  the  increase. 
The  volume  of  U.S.  grain  exports  to  Western 
Europe  will  be  down  in  fiscal  1978,  as  will  the  level 
of  soybean  and  meal  prices,  resulting  in  a drop  of 
15  to  20  percent  in  the  value  of  U.S.  agricultural 
exports. 

U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  Japan  in  fiscal  1977 
reached  $3.86  billion,  a 13-percent  increase  in  value 
over  the  previous  year.  Big  gainers  for  the  United 
States  were  cotton,  soybeans,  and  soybean  meal 
which  were  shipped  not  only  in  larger  volumes,  but 
at  substantially  higher  prices.  U.S.  feed  grain  and 
soybean  exports  are  expected  to  increase  in  the 
next  fiscal  year  along  with  expansion  in  Japan’s 
domestic  livestock  production.  The  total  value  of 
U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  Japan,  however,  is 
expected  to  fall  off  5 to  10  percent  in  fiscal  1978 
because  of  declining  unit  values  of  principal  bulk 
commodities.  ( John  C.  Dunmore  and  William  T. 
Coyle:  202-447-6809) 

USSR 

Agricultural  results  in  the  Soviet  Union  were 
mixed  in  1977,  with  record  cotton  production  and 
greatly  improved  meat  and  sunflowerseed  output 
offset  by  reduced  grain  and  sugarbeet  production. 
As  a result  of  the  somewhat  disappointing  grain 
harvest,  the  Soviets  are  now  expected  to  purchase 
roughly  20  to  25  million  tons  gross  of  grain  world- 
wide for  delivery  during  October  1977/September 
1978. 
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The  Soviet  grain  crop  in  1977  totaled  195  million 
tons,  almost  20  million  less  than  the  planned  level 
and  29  million  tons  below  the  record  1976  crop,  but 
still  the  fourth  largest  crop  on  record.  The  Ukraine 
harvested  a record  grain  crop  in  1977,  but  the  har- 
vests in  both  the  Russian  Republic  and 
Kazakhstan  ranged  from  only  about  average  to 
somewhat  below  average.  A good  harvest  in  the 
European  part  of  the  Russian  Republic  was  offset 
by  a relatively  poor  crop  in  the  Volga  Region,  the 
Urals,  and  Siberia.  Wheat  is  estimated  to  comprise 
roughly  90  million  tons  of  the  1977  crop  and  coarse 
grains  a similar  quantity. 

The  1977  grain  crop  is  25  million  tons  short  of 
forecast  1977/78  Soviet  grain  requirements. 
Roughly  two-thirds  of  the  shortfall  is  expected  to 
be  made  up  through  net  grain  imports  and  one- 
third  through  a drawdown  in  carryover  stocks. 
Soviet  grain  imports  in  1977/78  are  forecast  to  be 
roughly  equally  divided  between  wheat  and  coarse 
grains,  with  the  United  States  supplying  about 
half  of  the  wheat  and  almost  all  of  the  coarse 
grains.  Feed  use  of  grain  in  the  USSR  is  expected 
to  continue  strong  and  to  account  for  a little  over 
half  of  total  Soviet  grain  requirements  in  1977/78. 

Sunflowerseed  production  in  1977  totaled  an 
estimated  6 to  6.5  million  tons,  much  above  the 
1976  level  but  still  well  below  the  USSR’s  ambi- 
tious 7.6-million-ton  plan  target.  The  increased  crop 
was  gathered  despite  unfavorable  weather  during 
much  of  the  harvest  period,  particularly  in  parts  of 
the  North  Caucasus  and  the  Lower  Volga.  As  a 
result  of  the  increased  sunflowerseed  harvest,  vege- 
table oil  output  in  October  1977,  at  326,000  tons, 
was  a near  record  for  the  month.  Increased  sun- 
flowerseed production  is  expected  to  contribute  to  a 
much  improved  vegetable  oil  situation  in  1978. 

Sugarbeet  production,  at  an  estimated  95  million 
tons,  was  about  equal  to  the  plan  goal,  but  slightly 
below  the  1976  total  of  nearly  100  million  tons.  As 
a result,  sugarbeet  procurements  total  around  85 
million  tons,  about  equal  to  the  1976  level.  Beet 
sugar  output  is  expected  to  reach  8.5  million  tons 
(refined  value)  in  1977/78,  compared  with  the  6.8- 
million-ton  total  of  the  preceding  year.  Beets  from 
the  1977  crop  are  being  delivered  to  processing 
points  in  much  better  condition  than  the  beets 
from  the  late-harvested,  frost-bitten  1976  crop,  a 
large  share  of  which  apparently  spoiled  before  they 
could  be  processed. 

Cotton  production  in  the  USSR  has  reached  a 
record  8.7  million  tons.  This  is  300,000  tons  more 
than  the  previous  record  in  1974,  and  5 percent 
above  the  1976  level.  Cotton  was  planted  on  a 
record  2.98  million  hectares  in  1977. 

The  Soviet  livestock  sector  has  continued  to 
show  good  improvement  over  last  year.  As  of  Octo- 
ber 1,  1977,  inventories  of  all  categories  of  livestock 


on  the  socialized  sector  (state  and  collective  farms 
and  interfarm  complexes)  increased  above  year-ear- 
lier levels.  Both  cattle  and  sheep  and  goat  numbers 
were  up  2 percent,  and  cows  were  up  4 percent. 
Largest  gains  were  made  in  poultry  and  hog  num- 
bers, which  increased  18  and  11  percent, 
respectively.  It  is  estimated  that  on  January  1, 

1978,  total  cattle,  cow,  and  also  sheep  and  goat 
inventories  for  all  sectors  will  show  small  increases 
from  a year  earlier.  Total  hog  and  poultry  inven- 
tories are  expected  to  gain  by  substantially  more. 

The  USSR  estimated  meat  output  this  year  at 
almost  15  million  tons.  This  compares  with  the 
13.4  million  tons  produced  in  1976.  It  is  estimated 
that  final  outturn  of  total  meat  in  1977  will  reach 
14.7  to  14.8  million  tons.  Largest  percentage  gains 
are  expected  to  be  in  beef  and  veal,  and  in  pork. 
Poultry  meat  and  mutton  and  lamb  are  also 
expected  to  make  relatively  good  gains.  Output  of 
milk  and  eggs  are  expected  to  exceed  planned  lev- 
els and  are  estimated  to  be  up  by  about  4 and  7 
percent,  respectively,  above  1976  production  levels. 

Fall  seeding  this  year  fell  only  5 to  7 percent 
short  of  an  expanded  target.  Although  winter 
grains  occupy  close  to  a million  hectares  less  than 
the  37  million  seeded  in  the  fall  of  1976,  the  area 
sown  compares  with  that  achieved  in  other  recent 
years.  The  107.4  million  hectares  of  land  plowed 
this  fall  for  seeding  next  spring  exceed  the  number 
plowed  in  most  recent  years.  ( Judith  G.  Goldich: 
202-447-8380) 

Eastern  Europe4 

Preliminary  estimates  indicate  this  year’s  gross 
agricultural  production  in  Eastern  Europe  will 
remain  at  about  the  1976  level.  Increases  in  Czech- 
oslovakia, GDR,  Hungary,  and  Yugoslavia  were 
offset  by  declines  in  Bulgaria,  Poland,  and 
Romania.  Hungary  and  Yugoslavia  achieved 
record  results,  and  Romania’s  performance  was 
also  very  good,  even  though  below  last  year’s 
record  level. 

Grain  production  in  Eastern  Europe  is  expected 
to  closely  match  1976’s  record  output  of  94  million 
tons.  Heavy  rains  at  harvest  time  caused  some 
quality  deterioration  of  small  grains  in  several 
countries  and  above  average  spoilage  is  antici- 
pated. 

Production  of  oilseeds  will  be  lower  than  in 
1976.  From  the  major  oilseeds,  only  sunflowerseed 
production  is  expected  to  reach  1976’s  production 
level.  Production  of  rapeseeds  and  soybeans  are 
down  because  Poland,  the  leading  rapeseed  produc- 


4Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  German  Democratic 
Republic  (GDR),  Hungary,  Poland,  Romania,  and 
Yugoslavia. 
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er,  and  Romania,  the  largest  soybean  producer  in 
the  region,  had  poor  harvests. 

A record  sugarbeet  crop  was  likely  harvested  in 
1977,  and  sugar  content  is  expected  to  be  1 te  2 per- 
cent higher  than  in  1976.  Potato  production  is 
down  sharply  due  to  a significant  decline  in 
Poland,  which  usually  accounts  for  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  region’s  potato  crop.  Abundant  forage 
supplies  will  likely  substitute  for  concentrates  in 
ruminant  feeding.  Straw  pellets  treated  with  urea 
continue  to  get  wider  usage,  especially  in  the  GDR, 
where  1.3  million  tons  of  pellets  were  produced  this 
year.  Production  estimates  of  principal  crops  are  as 
follows: 


Commodity 

1976 

1977 

Million  tons 

Grains 

93.4 

94.0 

Oilseeds’  

3.6 

3.4 

Sugarbeets 

43.3 

48.7 

Potatoes  

70.0 

62.4 

1 Sunflower,  soybeans,  and  rapeseed. 


Livestock  numbers  during  1977  increased  in 
every  country  of  the  region.  After  a decline  of  3.5 
percent  in  hog  numbers  and  1.5  percent  in  cattle 
numbers  during  1976,  the  estimated  increase  for 
1977  is  8 percent  and  1.5  percent,  respectively.  Hog 
numbers  attained  record  levels  for  the  region,  and 
cattle  numbers  will  be  close  to  the  record  reached 
during  1974.  However,  in  Poland,  hog  numbers 
were  probably  down  12  percent  and  cattle  numbers 
down  5 percent  from  the  previous  highest  levels  in 
1973-75.  Per  capita  consumption  of  meat  leveled 
off.  A decline  in  domestic  meat  supply  is  reported 
in  Bulgaria  and  the  GDR.  Increased  demand  for 
meats  in  Poland  created  intermittent  shortages  in 
government  shops. 

Reports  published  since  October  indicate  that 
Polish  agriculture  fared  worse  than  anticipated  in 
1977.  Grain  production,  at  an  estimated  19.2  mil- 
lion tons,  would  be  the  lowest  since  1970,  and  pota- 
toes the  smallest  level  since  1971.  With  feed  produc- 
tion down  and  livestock  inventories  up,  Polish 
grain  import  requirements  are  expected  to  be  close 
to  8 million  tons,  compared  with  the  about  6 mil- 
lion tons  imported  in  1976/77.  Official  statements 
indicate  that  the  Polish  government  intends  to 
maintain  both  the  momentum  of  rebuilding  live- 
stock numbers  and  meat  consumption  at  the 
present  level  of  70  kilograms  per  person.  Despite 
inadequate  domestic  meat  supplies,  Poland  con- 
tinued to  export  meat  and  processed  meat  in  order 
to  maintain  its  traditional  markets  and  also 
stepped  up  imports  of  lower  quality  meats  in 
exchange.  However,  total  exports  of  meat  and  meat 


products  during  January -June  1977  ran  25,000  tons 
below  the  same  period  a year  earlier. 

The  United  States  granted  Poland  a $300-mil- 
lion  CCC  credit  for  fiscal  1978,  primarily  for  grain 
purchases.  (Thomas  Vankai:  202-447-8380) 

People's  Republic  of  China 

Agricultural  production  in  1977  in  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China  (PRC)  appears  to  have  been  not 
too  much  better  than  the  poor  harvest  of  1976. 
However,  a firmer  assessment  will  have  to  wait  for 
the  national  and  provincial  reports  from  the  PRC 
at  yearend. 

Severe  cold  during  the  winter  and  serious 
drought  in  the  spring  caused  widespread  damage 
to  the  over-wintering  crops.  However,  plentiful 
rainfall  and  warm  temperatures  in  the  summer 
and  fall  considerably  helped  summer  and  autumn 
ripening  crops.  This  year’s  crop  developments  can 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

—Winter  wheat,  barley  and  other  over-wintering 
crops  in  the  Yangtze  River  areas  and  northward 
were  generally  down  from  last  year’s  excellent  out- 
put, despite  a fine  harvest  of  spring  wheat. 

— Rice  turned  out  better  than  in  1976,  with  a 
slightly  better  early  rice  crop  and  much  improved 
late  rice  harvests. 

—Miscellaneous  grain  crops— including  corn,  sor- 
ghum, and  millet — were  improved  over  1976, 
although  output  was  held  down  by  a conbination 
of  early  spring  drought,  localized  summer  floods, 
and  early  frost. 

— Total  grain  production  appeared  to  be  slightly 
larger  than  1976  output. 

— Preliminary  estimates  of  soybean  output  are 
up  somewhat  from  1976,  and  cotton  is  tentatively 
forecast  at  slightly  below  last  year’s  production. 

Weather  since  fall  has  been  favorable  to  over- 
wintering crops.  Fall  ripening  crops  were  harvested 
on  time  in  most  areas,  and  the  planting  of  winter 
wheat  and  other  crops  was  generally  completed  on 
schedule. 

Given  warmer  temperatures  and  plentiful  soil 
moisture,  these  over-wintering  crops  are  off  to  a 
much  better  start  than  last  year. 

Sluggish  agricultural  performance  during  the 
past  several  years  has  been  a major  reason  behind 
a sharp  rise  in  China’s  agricultural  imports  during 
1977.  Imports  of  wheat,  soybeans,  edible  oils,  cot- 
ton, and  sugar  were  all  above  levels  of  the  past 
several  years.  This  higher  level  of  imports  has  gen- 
erated the  first  significant  new  U.S.  agricultural 
sales  to  China  since  1974.  By  mid-November,  the 
PRC  had  contracted  for  over  $100  million  of  U.S. 
cotton,  soybeans,  and  soybean  oil.  The  purchases 
apparently  do  not  reflect  a change  in  the  PRC  pol- 
icy of  regarding  the  United  States  as  a residual 
supplier. 
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Asia 


Grain  imports — mainly  wheat — are  projected  at 
9.5  million  tons  for  the  1977/78  June/July  year. 
With  over  4 million  tons  scheduled  for  the  January- 
June  1978  period,  substantial  additional  purchases 
for  this  period  are  not  likely  unless  existing  supply 
schedules  fail  to  be  met.  However,  China  has  less 
than  1 million  tons  contracted  for  the  period  after 
June. 

China  purchased  390,000  tons  of  soybeans  dur- 
ing 1977,  75,000  tons  from  the  United  States.  These 
purchases,  combined  with  sharply  reduced  soybean 
exports,  made  China  a net  importer  of  soybeans  for 
only  the  second  time  since  1949. 

Edible  vegetable  oil  imports  also  increased  in 
1977  due  to  tight  domestic  supplies.  Imports  during 
the  year  are  estimated  to  be  in  excess  of  150,000 
tons,  the  majority  of  which  is  soybean  oil.  As  of 
mid-November,  over  50,000  tons  of  U.S.  soybean  oil 
had  been  sold.  Domestic  oil  supplies  will  be  some- 
what eased  during  1978  if  the  1977  oilseed  produc- 
tion assessment  is  correct.  Consequently,  imports 
may  drop  somewhat. 

PRC  purchases  of  cotton  from  other  countries 
for  delivery  in  the  1977/78  marketing  year  are  not 
known,  but  by  mid-November,  nearly  250,000  bales 
of  U.S.  cotton  had  been  purchased.  Some  addi- 
tional U.S.  purchases  are  likely,  since  it  is  probable 
that  China  is  contracting  for  total  imports  in 
excess  of  the  650,000  bales  imported  during 
1976/77. 

The  PRC  has  changed  its  economic  development 
policy  significantly  since  Mao’s  death.  The  current 
emphasis  clearly  is  on  stable  and  rapid  economic 
growth.  The  changes  were  stressed  in  an  October 
speech  to  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Fourth 
National  People’s  Congress  by  Vice  Premier  Yu 
Chiu-li.  To  ensure  planned,  balanced,  and  rapid 
economic  development,  he  proposed: 

— Strengthening  central  planning; 

— Strengthening  managerial  authority  and 
accountability; 

— More  rapid  growth  of  agricultural  production 
through  farm  mechanization,  farmland  capital  con- 
struction, and  more  support  from  central  govern- 
ment and  other  economic  sectors; 

— Relative  price  adjustments  and  more  emphasis 
on  material  incentives  to  increase  efficiency  and 
productivity; 

—Rapid  development  of  domestic  scientific  edu- 
cation and  research,  as  well  as  increased  intro- 
duction of  Western  technology;  and 

— Improvement  in  the  standard  of  living  in  both 
urban  and  rural  areas. 

The  change  in  policy  seems  to  indicate  new 
attempts  to  expand  agricultural  production 
through  more  efficient  resource  allocation  and  bet- 
ter management.  Also,  it  could  point  to  increased 
demand  for  farm  products,  stemming  from  higher 
incomes.  ( Charles  Y.  Liu : 202-447-8380) 


Fiscal  1977  U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  devel- 
oping Asia  were  about  $3.2  billion— the  same  as 
last  year— as  larger  exports  to  South  Korea,  Tai- 
wan, and  Hong  Kong  offset  smaller  grain  ship- 
ments to  India  and  Bangladesh.  The  leading  com- 
modities were:  cotton,  $842  million;  wheat,  $553 
million;  coarse  grains,  $305  million;  soybeans,  $281 
million;  and  tobacco,  $151  million.  Further  gains 
are  anticipated  in  U.S.  agricultural  exports  in  fis- 
cal 1978  to  South  Korea,  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong, 
Indonesia,  and  Sri  Lanka,  while  our  exports  to 
India  will  probably  decline  substantially  below  the 
fiscal  1977  level  of  $415  million. 

Pakistan’s  1977  cotton  production  is  expected  to 
rise  sharply  to  about  550,000  tons,  compared  with 
410,000  in  1976.  This  rise  is  attributed  to  good 
weather  and  government  efforts  to  distribute  fertil- 
izer and  pesticides  at  planting  time.  Should  the  rise 
occur,  Pakistan  is  planning  to  export  about  84,000 
tons  of  long  staple  cotton  in  1978,  compared  with 
an  estimate  of  only  14,000  tons  in  1977.  Pakistan 
also  expects  a second  consecutive  bumper  rice  crop 
in  1977  of  around  3 million  tons.  This  will  allow  for 
usual  exports  of  900,000  tons. 

Afghanistan’s  1976/77  wheat  crop  was  reduced 
by  drought.  This  shortfall  will  likely  result  in 
wheat  imports  of  about  250,000  tons.  Feed  grain 
imports  should  rise  slightly  to  150,000  tons. 

The  major  rice  and  com  growing  areas  of  Terai 
and  the  eastern  and  western  hills  of  Nepal  were 
adversely  affected  by  drought  in  recent  months. 
According  to  government  estimates,  rice  and  com 
production  were  down  10  and  15  percent, 
respectively.  This  could  lead  to  some  com  imports. 

Total  agricultural  production  in  India  in  1977  is 
likely  to  be  about  5 percent  above  the  1976  level; 
however,  in  November,  cyclones  damaged  500,000 
tons  of  rice,  200,000  tons  of  peanuts,  and  consid- 
erable quantities  of  tobacco  in  Andhra  Pradesh 
and  Tamil  Nadu.  An  excellent  1977  monsoon  con- 
tributed to  good  rice  yields,  and  India  likely 
reached  a record  49  million  tons,  up  from  42.8  mil- 
lion in  1976.  Production  of  coarse  grains,  wheat, 
and  sugar  also  increased  in  1977.  Peanut  produc- 
tion in  1977  is  not  likely  to  be  much  higher  than 
the  poor  1976  harvest  of  5.3  million  tons.  India  is 
expected  to  again  limit  peanut  exports  in  1978, 
allowing  the  boom  in  U.S.  exports  of  peanuts  to 
continue.  Efforts  to  reduce  large  government  stocks 
of  grain  include  shipments  of  1.5  million  tons  of 
wheat  to  repay  the  Soviet  grain  loan,  plus  100,000 
tons  of  wheat  for  Vietnam.  Rice  exports  this  year 
are  expected  to  reach  100,000  tons  with  shipments 
to  Indonesia  and  the  Mideast.  Smaller  wheat 
imports  will  contribute  to  a drop  in  agricultural 
imports  to  about  $1.2  billion  in  1977 — down  from  a 
peak  of  $1.75  billion  in  1975  and  $1.4  billion  in 
1976. 
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The  Bangldesh  food  situation  remains  stable 
with  1976/77  (July-June)  rice  production  estimated 
to  be  11.7  million  tons,  and  1977  ending  stocks  esti- 
mated at  1 million  tons.  Food  grain  imports  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1978  are  scheduled  to  reach 

475.000  tons  (mostly  wheat),  compared  with  over  1 
million  tons  (mostly  wheat)  during  the  last  six 
months  of  1977.  U.S.  P.L.  480  shipments  are  pro- 
posed at  the  200,000-ton  level  for  fiscal  1978. 

Latest  estimates  indicate  a record  1977  Burmese 
rice  crop  of  6.2  million  tons;  government  plans  are 
for  a 1978  harvest  of  6.4  million  tons.  Rice  exports 
have  increased,  reaching  674,000  tons  in  1976/77 
(April-March)  with  plans  for  slightly  higher  levels 
this  year. 

Thai  rice  exports  in  1977  are  likely  to  reach  a 
record  2.8  million  tons,  about  1 million  tons  above 
1976.  This  increase  results  from  a 1977  harvest  of 
10.6  million  tons,  plus  the  stoppage  of  over  500,000 
tons  of  illicit  border  trade.  June- July  drought  and 
September  floods  reduced  com  production  to  only 
1.8  million  tons,  down  900,000  tons  from  last  year. 

Malaysia’s  palm  oil  output  during  1977  should 
approximate  1.65  million  tons,  a 20  percent  rise 
from  the  1976  level.  Although  the  rate  of  new 
plantings  has  slowed  somewhat,  more  than  53,000 
hectares  were  planted  during  1977  for  a total  of 

685.000  hectares,  of  which  about  64  percent  are  in 
production. 

Good  weather  has  been  the  key  factor  account- 
ing for  another  large  rice  crop  currently  being  har- 
vested in  the  Philippines  for  the  third  straight 
year.  The  anticipated  output  of  4.3  million  tons 
would  exceed  domestic  use,  allow  stocks  to  reach 
1.3  million  tons  by  the  end  of  1977/78,  and  permit 
some  rice  exports  during  early  1978. 

In  contrast,  August  to  mid-October  drought 
reduced  Indonesia’s  rice  harvest  to  about  15.4  mil- 
lion tons — 3 percent  lower  than  the  1976  crop.  How- 
ever, rice  consumption  will  not  be  reduced  since  2.5 
million  tons  of  rice  are  expected  to  be  imported  dur- 
ing 1977/78  (April-March).  An  estimated  1 million 
tons  will  come  from  Thailand;  imports  from  the 
United  States  are  expected  to  total  350,000  tons, 
primarily  through  P.L.  480.  Rice  stocks  held  by  the 
rice  procurement  agency  (BULOG)  are  expected  to 
decline  slightly  to  about  700,000  tons  by  March  31, 
1978. 

In  addition  to  the  2.1  million  tons  specified  in 
the  5-year  bilateral  agreement  signed  in  1976,  Tai- 
wan intends  to  import  another  million  tons  of 
wheat,  com,  and  soybeans  from  the  United  States 
by  the  end  of  June  1978.  Taiwan’s  traditional  corn 
supplier,  Thailand,  was  unable  to  fulfill  export 
commitments  because  of  a shortfall  in  production. 

Primarily  due  to  larger  cotton  sales,  U.S.  agri- 
cultural exports  to  Hong  Kong  are  likely  to  reach 
$300  million  in  1977 — up  from  $206  million  in  1976. 


Grain  imports  by  South  Korea  are  likely  to 
reach  4.4  million  tons  in  1977 — up  from  2.8  million 
tons  in  1976.  The  U.S.  share  will  decline  from  96 
percent  in  1976  to  86  percent  in  1977,  mostly 
because  of  larger  imports  of  Australian  barley. 
South  Korea’s  barley  production  declined  from  1.76 
million  tons  in  1976  to  about  900,000  tons  in  1977. 
Larger  imports  of  coarse  grains  should  enable  U.S. 
agricultural  exports  to  South  Korea  to  reach  $1  bil- 
lion in  1977 — up  from  $830  million  in  1976.  ( Asia 
Program : 202-447-8106) 

Africa  and  West  Asia 

About  50  percent  more  U.S.  farm  products  were 
shipped  to  Africa  in  fiscal  1977  than  were  shipped 
in  fiscal  1976.  But  because  of  lower  prices,  these 
products  brought  only  18  percent  more  dollars  to 
the  U.S.  economy — $1.14  billion  in  1976  and  $1.35 
billion  in  1977.  There  was  a quite  different  story  on 
our  imports  of  agricultural  products.  In  1977  we 
purchased  a 6 percent  larger  volume  of  agricultural 
products  from  Africa,  but  we  paid  40  percent  more 
dollars  for  them — $1.09  billion  in  1976  and  $1.53 
billion  in  1977. 

This  means  that  the  United  States  found  itself 
in  a deficit  position  on  balance  of  agricultural 
trade  with  Africa  in  1977,  while  the  1976  and  tradi- 
tional position  has  been  a net  surplus  in  the  agri- 
cultural account. 

North  Afrsca 

Widespread  drought  in  North  Africa  during  the 
spring  of  1977  reduced  wheat  and  barley  crops  in 
Morocco,  Algeria,  and  Tunisia  by  about  40  percent. 
Grain  import  requirements  of  the  three  countries  in 
1977/78  are  expected  to  reach  4 million  tons.  These 
three  countries  imported  a total  of  2.5  million  tons 
of  wheat  in  1976/77. 

In  Egypt,  1977  agricultural  production  recorded 
a rise  of  about  3 percent  leaving  the  per  capita  food 
output  unchanged  from  1976.  Expected  Egyptian 
imports  of  grain  in  1977  exceed  5 million  tons. 
These  include  4.4  million  tons  of  wheat  and  flour- 
45  percent  from  the  United  States.  The  U.S.  share 
dropped  some  2 percent  from  1976. 

West  Africa 

In  response  to  unprecedented  high  world  prices 
for  cocoa  and  coffee,  Ghana  and  Nigeria  have 
increased  producer  prices  for  these  crops  to  stimu- 
late production.  Both  countries  are  major  producers 
of  cocoa  and  minor  producers  of  coffee.  In  addition, 
Nigeria  increased  minimum  prices  for  certain  other 
cash  and  food  crops  in  response  to  widespread 
inflation. 

The  Government  of  Niger  also  has  increased 
producer  prices  to  be  paid  in  the  1977/78  crop  year 
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for  peanuts  (a  cash  crop)  and  for  millet  and  sor- 
ghum (food  crops),  as  an  incentive  to  farmers  and 
also  in  response  to  widespread  inflation. 

The  changes  are  as  follows,  converted  to  U.S. 
cents  per  pound: 


Selected  producer  prices  in  West  African  countries 


G hana 
Cocoa 
Coffee 


Nigeria 

Cocoa  

Coffee,  arabica  . 
Coffee,  robusta  . 
Coffee,  liberica  . 

Tea  

Kenef,  dry  ribbon 
Kenef,  retted  #1 
Kenef,  retted  #2 

Shea  nuts 

Ginger,  split  .... 
Ginger,  peeled  . . 
Rice,  paddy  .... 

Corn  

Grain  sorghum  . . 

Niger 

Peanuts,  shelled  . 
Peanuts,  in  shell  . 

Millet 

Sorghum,  white  . 
Sorghum,  red  . . . 


U.S.  cents  per  pound 


39.5 

52.6 

46.0 

59.2 

45.8 

45.8 

71.5 

48.6 

76.3 

42.3 

65.9 

39.2 

61.1 

n.a. 

48.6 

n.a. 

10.4 

n.a. 

24.3 

n.a. 

21.5 

n.a. 

4.7 

n.a. 

20.8 

n .a. 

27.8 

12.8 

16.7 

6.6 

9.0 

5.6 

7.6 

n.a. 

13.1 

n.a. 

8.5 

4.7 

5.7 

4.7 

5.7 

3.8 

4.7 

East  Africa 

Kenya’s  agriculture  is  having  a boom  year,  led 
by  expected  record  high  marketings  of  coffee,  tea, 
and  com. 

For  the  coffee  year  ending  September  30,  1977, 
production  was  nearly  87,000  metric  tons,  an 
increase  of  nearly  18  percent  over  the  previous 
year,  and  a record  high.  A very  good  long  rainy 
season  as  well  as  record  prices  were  factors.  The 
production  outlook  for  the  1977/78  year  is  also 
good,  but  below  the  1976/77  record.  During  October 
1976-September  1977,  U.S.  coffee  imports  from 
Kenya  were  up  43  percent  in  value,  to  $42  million, 
although  the  quantity  was  down  by  28  percent  to 
10,119  tons. 

Kenya’s  tea  production  during  1977  is  estimated 
at  75,000  tons.  This  should  surpass  1976’s  record 
by  about  21  percent  and  keep  Kenya  well  in  the 
lead  of  African  tea  producers.  Exports,  forecast  at 
68,500  tons,  would  surpass  the  1976  record  by 
nearly  27  percent.  Prices  reached  record  levels  dur- 
ing the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  before  easing  off. 
Tea  export  earnings  are  second  only  to  coffee. 

With  the  excellent  rainfall  and  increased  pro- 
ducer prices,  Kenya’s  1977/78  com  production  is 
expected  to  reach  a new  record.  In  September  of 


1976  producer  prices  for  com  were  increased  by  23 
percent,  to  the  equivalent  of  about  $108.40  per  met- 
ric ton. 


Southern  Africa 

The  combined  grain  import  needs  of  Angola, 
Zaire,  Mozambique,  and  Madagascar  will  total 
about  900,000  tons  in  1977/78.  Each  of  these  count- 
ries has  the  potential  for  self-sufficiency  in  food 
production.  But  for  mainly  political  reasons,  agri- 
culture in  these  countries  has  not  performed  well 
recently. 


West  Asia 

U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  West  Asia  markets 
reached  $1.1  billion  in  fiscal  1977— up  from  $800 
million  in  1976.  Strong  gains  in  our  shipments  of 
wheat,  rice,  and  tobacco  plus  new  exports  to  cer- 
tain markets  provided  much  of  the  increase. 
Exports  of  U.S.  barley  to  Arab  markets  are  boo- 
ming with  new  sales  going  to  Iraq,  Saudi  Arabia, 
and  Kuwait.  New  markets  for  U.S.  com  have 
opened  up  in  Iraq  and  Saudi  Arabia,  partly 
because  of  difficulty  in  obtaining  additional  deliv- 
eries from  Thailand. 

U.S.  imports  of  agricultural  products  from  West 
Asian  countries  totaled  $251  million  in  fiscal  1977. 

Turkey.—' Turkey  ends  1977  with  huge  wheat 
reserves  and  a difficult  foreign  exchange  situation. 
Rains  in  October  improved  soil  moisture  conditions 
for  grain  planting  but  they  lowered  the  quality  of 
unpicked  cotton  in  the  Aegean  region. 

Turkey  sold  just  over  2 million  tons  of  its  sur- 
plus wheat  in  the  first  11  months  of  1977.  Export 
sales  of  cotton  have  been  very  slow  in  late  1977 
despite  a 15  percent  export  subsidy  and  10  percent 
devaluation  of  the  Turkish  lira. 

Iran. — Continued  strong  demand  has  witnessed 
a further  rise  in  Iran’s  imports,  particularly  of 
wheat,  rice,  feed  grains,  and  oilseeds.  A lower  1977 
rice  crop  may  evolve  into  imports  exceeding 
500,000  tons.  Feed  grain  imports  will  likely  reach  1 
million  tons  in  1977/78. 

Israel.— Citrus  production  in  Israel  for  1977/78 
is  expected  near  that  of  the  last  two  years  at  1.5 
million  tons.  The  1976/77  grapefruit  crop  was  a 
record  but  saw  marketing  difficulties  in  Europe  due 
to  competition  from  U.S.  pink  grapefruit.  A sharp 
drop  in  food  subsidies  and  devaluation  of  the  Israel 
pound  are  not  expected  to  cause  substantial  change 
in  U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  Israel. 

Syria.— In  1976,  the  United  States  became  the 
number  one  supplier  of  food  and  agricultural  prod- 
ucts to  Syria.  The  major  U.S.  items  were  rice, 
tobacco,  com,  soybean  oil,  soybean  meal,  and  vege- 
table seed.  Total  value  was  almost  $40  million. 
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Main  Syrian  farm  products  imported  by  the 
United  States  were  oriental  tobacco,  wool,  and  lic- 
orice root.  The  total  amounted  to  about  $5.4  mil- 
lion, 157  percent  more  than  in  1975. 

In  1977,  Syrian  imports  of  agricultural  items 
from  the  United  States  are  expected  to  fall  below 
the  1976  level,  due  to  a drop  in  purchases  of 
tobacco  and  rice.  Large  imports  of  U.S.  tobacco  in 
1976  were,  in  part,  to  meet  the  needs  of  a cigarette 
factory,  the  construction  of  which  has  been 
delayed.  This  delay  has  caused  a buildup  of  stocks 
which  will  impact  on  U.S.  exports.  ( Africa  and 
Middle  East  Program.-.  202-447-8966) 

Latin  America 

The  agricultural  situation  in  Latin  America  was 
improved  during  1977  by  general  recovery  from 
drought  and  other  adverse  conditions  of  the  pre- 
vious two  years.  The  combined  output  of  the  22 
countries  is  forecast  5 percent  above  the  1976  high, 
paced  by  recovery  in  Brazilian  coffee  and  rising 
output  of  oilseeds,  feed  grains,  sugar,  and  cotton  in 
the  main  exporting  countries.  Wheat  harvests  will 
be  down  sharply  from  high  1976  volumes  in  Argen- 
tina, Brazil,  and  Mexico.  Rice  crops  were  hurt  by 
dry  weather  in  Brazil  and  Colombia,  and  output  of 
bananas  and  meat  reflected  some  slowing  in  export 
demand.  However,  the  food  situation  in  Central 
America,  the  Caribbean,  and  Andean  areas  was 
improved  by  recovery  in  production  of  feed  grains, 
pulses,  tubers,  and  other  by  recovery  in  production 
of  feed  grains,  pulses,  tubers,  and  other  food  crops. 

Larger  supplies  stimulated  record  1977  grain 
and  sugar  exports,  and  volumes  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables (excluding  bananas),  oilseeds,  and  related 
products  rose  in  response  to  strong  demand.  Jan- 
uary-October  shipments  of  coffee,  cocoa  beans  and 
meats  fell  below  year  earlier  levels,  but  high  coffee 
prices  helped  maintain  record  earnings.  Late  year 
recovery  will  raise  wheat  imports  above  the  1976 
volume  of  7.6  million  tons.  However,  unusually 
strong  demand  for  feed  grains,  oilseeds,  oilmeals, 
and  fats  was  associated  with  1976  production 
shortfalls  and  improved  economic  and  trade  pros- 
pects in  the  importing  countries.  U.S.  agricultural 
imports  from  Latin  America  rose  to  $4.8  billion 
during  January -October  1977  to  exceed  the  record 
yearly  value  of  $4.3  billion  in  1974.  U.S.  agricul- 
tural exports  increased  from  a 1976  value  of  $1.62 
billion  to  $1.86  billion  despite  a sharp  drop  in 
wheat  sales  and  a further  decline  in  grain  prices. 

Argentina’s  1977  com  crop  (8.3  million  tons)  and 
record  sorghum  harvest  (6.6  million  tons)  added  to 
unusually  large  supplies  of  1976  wheat.  Total  grain 
exports  are  estimated  at  a record  high  15  million 
tons,  and  liberalized  trade  policies  encouraged  the 
expansion  in  1977  exports  to  Brazil,  Chile,  and 
other  South  American  markets.  Production  and 


export  of  oilseeds  and  oilseed  products  continued 
up  during  the  year,  along  with  cotton,  sugar,  fruits, 
and  other  crops. 

However,  the  1977  livestock  situation  was  less 
favorable  and  beef  exports  are  estimated  near  the 
1976  volume  of  530,000  tons.  Price  supports  for 
1977/78  grains  were  changed  from  a fixed  mini- 
mum to  80  percent  of  the  export  price.  Due  to 
reduced  price  prospects  and  midyear  drought, 
wheat  plantings  were  cut  sharply;  the  late  1977 
harvest  is  forecast  from  6 to  6.5  million  tons,  com- 
pared with  11  million  tons  the  previous  year. 
Although  carryover  stocks  are  larger,  1978  wheat 
exports  are  forecast  at  less  than  one-half  the  1977 
volume  of  6 million  tons. 

Brazil’s  agricultural  production  rose  sharply 
again  in  1977  despite  significant  cutbacks  in  rice 
and  wheat.  Record  harvests  of  soybeans,  com  and 
sugarcane  and  strong  gains  in  cotton  provided 
larger  exports  and  the  sharp  recovery  in  coffee  pro- 
duction improved  the  1978  outlook  for  exports. 
Large  carryover  stocks  stimulated  record  rice  sales. 
Coffee  shipments  continued  above  1976  volume  as 
prices  advanced  to  record  highs  early  in  the  year 
and  total  export  earnings  are  estimated  sharply 
above  the  1976  record  of  $6  billion.  A record  1976 
crop  contributed  to  reduced  wheat  imports.  Howev- 
er, the  current  wheat  harvest  is  forecast  down 
sharply  to  2.4  million  tons  and  1978  imports  are 
expected  to  reach  a new  high  of  about  4 million 
tons. 

Mexico’s  situation  was  improved  by  strong  1977 
gains  in  production  and  exports  of  fruits,  vegeta- 
bles, and  cotton.  Wheat  production  fell  sharply  to 
about  2.3  million  tons.  However,  the  current  com 
harvest  is  forecast  to  exceed  last  year’s  record  and 
a significant  recovery  is  forecast  for  this  year’s  sor- 
ghum and  oilseed  crops.  The  moderate  rising  trend 
in  livestock  will  provide  some  increase  in  cattle 
and  meat  exports.  The  improved  trade  situation 
was  reflected  in  U.S.  agricultural  imports  from 
Mexico  for  January -October  1977  which  reached 
$863  million  compared  with  the  record  yearly  total 
of  $767  million  in  1974.  During  that  period,  Mex- 
ican purchases  of  1.9  million  tons  of  U.S.  corn,  and 
sorghum  more  than  doubled  year  earlier  volume, 
adding  to  strong  gains  in  shipments  of  soybeans, 
oilmeals,  and  fats.  Mexico  also  reentered  the  U.S. 
market  during  July-October  for  wheat  purchases  of 
more  than  400,000  tons.  For  January -October,  U.S. 
exports  rose  from  a 1976  value  of  $299  million  to 
$575  million  this  year. 

In  Other  Latin  America,  a continued  rise  of  agri- 
cultural output  in  Central  America,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  Paraguay  added  to  1977  recovery  in 
Chile,  Colombia,  Guyana,  and  Venezuela.  Rising 

demand  for  U.S.  feed  grains,  oilseeds  and  oilmeals, 
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and  fats  were  stimulated  by  larger  than  usual 
shortfalls  in  1976  food  production,  improved  export 
earnings,  and  a recurrence  of  inflation  in  many  of 
those  countries.  U.S.  wheat  exports  for  January  - 
October  fell  from  the  1976  volume  of  2.6  million 
tons  to  2.4  million  in  1977,  reflecting  smaller  pur- 
chases by  Chile,  Ecuador,  and  the  Caribbean 


countries.  However,  total  U.S.  exports  for  the 
period  rose  from  $1.08  billion  to  $1.21  billion  this 
year.  U.S.  wheat  sales  to  other  Latin  America  are 
expected  to  rise  sharply  in  1978,  reflecting  a sharp 
decline  in  Chilean  production  and  stronger  demand 
in  the  Caribbean  and  Andean  countries.  ( How- 
ard L.  Hall : 202-447-8133) 


WORLD  FOOD  AND  TRADE  POLICY  DEVELOPMENTS 


International  Sugar  Agreement 

A new  International  Sugar  Agreement  (ISA)  will 
provisionally  come  into  force  on  January  1,  1978 
when  signed  by  at  least  65  percent  of  the  total 
votes  of  importers  and  55  percent  of  exporters’ 
votes.  Final  official  ratification  by  member  count- 
ries must  be  completed  by  the  end  of  1978;  mean- 
while obligations  will  apply  to  each  signatory  as  if 
the  ISA  had  been  fully  ratified. 

The  new  ISA  is  aimed  at  stabilizing  the  world 
price  of  sugar  at  a range  of  11  to  21  cents  by 
means  of  export  quotas  and  stocks.  Earlier  ISA’s 
had  no  stock  mechanisms.  It  contains  the  follow- 
ing provisions: 

— Basic  export  tonnages  (BETs)  which  deter- 
mine the  proportion  of  the  global  quota  applicable 
to  each  country,  have  been  established  for  the  first 
2 years  of  the  5-year  Agreement.  In  subsequent 
years,  the  BETs  are  to  be  renegotiated  or,  if  that 
fails,  are  to  follow  a formula  that  gives  significant 
weight  to  export  performance.  Cuba’s  exports  to 
the  USSR  and  Eastern  Europe  will  not  count 
against  its  export  quota,  but  Cuban  exports  to 
other  communist  countries  above  650,000  tons  are 
included.  Exports  to  the  EC  under  the  Lome  Con- 
vention and  associated  arrangements  are  not  to  be 
charged  against  exporters. 

—The  global  quota  will  be  progressively  reduced 
in  5-percent  steps  as  price  drops  below  13,  12,  and 
11.5-cent8  a pound  (a  total  of  15  percent);  the  quota 
will  be  reinstated  in  5-percent  steps  as  the  price 
rises  and  exceeds  13,  14,  and  14.5-cents  a pound. 
Above  15  cents,  quotas  must  be  suspended;  below 
14  cents,  quotas  must  be  restored.  If  the  prevailing 
market  price  remains  below  11  cents  for  75  con- 
secutive market  days  any  time  during  the  first  2 
years  of  the  Agreement,  an  additional  cut  of  2.5 
percent  in  the  global  quota  may  be  authorized. 

—Members  with  export  quotas  are  to  accumulate 
2.5  million  tons  of  sugar  as  “special  stocks.”  At 
least  1 million  tons  (40  percent)  have  to  be  set 
aside  within  the  first  year,  another  million  in  the 
second  year,  and  the  balance  in  the  third  year.  A 
country’s  stocks  obligation  generally  would  be  in 
the  same  proportion  as  its  share  of  the  total  of 


export  quotas.  Unless  the  Council  decides  other- 
wise, a third  of  the  special  stocks  must  be  released 
when  the  prevailing  world  sugar  price  exceeds  19 
cents  a pound,  another  third  at  above  20  cents,  and 
the  balance  at  above  21  cents.  Holders  of  special 
stocks  may  obtain  interest-free  loans  to  defray  stor- 
age costs.  When  prices  rise  to  the  stock  release 
points,  the  loans  will  be  subject  to  repayment. 

— Imports  from  non-members  will  be  limited  to 
75  percent  of  a historical  average  (the  three  highest 
import  years  within  1973-76)  when  prices  ranged  11 
to  21  cents,  and  to  55  percent  when  prices  are 
below  11  cents.  Above  21  cents,  there  will  be  no 
limits  on  imports. 

The  member  exporting  countries  are  estimated 
to  have  a potential  17  million  tons  for  export  in 
1978.  Because  the  market  cannot  absorb  this  vol- 
ume and  raise  prices  to  the  desired  level,  the  ISA 
provides  that  1978  shipments  be  limited  to  13.5  mil- 
lion tons,  with  an  additional  reduction  of  about 
400,000  tons  possible,  if  the  world  market  price 
remains  below  11  cents.  Part  of  world  stocks  will 
thereby  be  withheld  to  create,  in  the  shortrun,  a 
balance  between  supply  and  demand  at  a price 
that,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  at  least  11  cents  before  the 
end  of  1978.  (Robert  D.  Barry.  202-447-9160) 

Multilateral  Trade  Negotiations 

The  U.S.-Mexican  agreement  signed  December  2, 
is  the  first  concrete  result  of  the  Geneva  Multi- 
lateral Trade  Negotiations  (MTN).  It  provides  for 
import  duty  reductions  on  Mexican  exports  to  the 
United  States  on  products  valued  (based  on  1976 
trade)  at  about  $55  million  ($50  million  for  agricul- 
tural products)  and  for  tariff  bindings  and  liber  - 
zlized  import  licenses  on  U.S.  export  to  Mexico  val- 
ued at  about  $40  million  ($35  million  for 
agricultural  products).  Mexican  exports  include 
dried  chickpeas,  seasonal  fresh  cantaloupes  and 
watermelons,  mangoes,  and  inedible  molasses.  U.S. 
exports  include  evaporated  milk,  tallow,  shell  eggs 
(except  for  hatching),  vegetable  proteins,  canned 
fruit  cocktail,  and  essential  oil  of  lemon.  C onces- 
sions  granted  under  the  agreement  will  be 
extended  automatically  to  other  nations  under 
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Most-Favored-Nation  treatment.  The  agreement  is 
expected  to  be  implemented  between  January  and 
March  1978,  after  ratification  by  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment and  issuance  of  a U.S.  presidential  procla- 
mation under  the  Trade  Act. 

On  November  1,  1977,  the  United  States  was  the 
first  country — followed  by  other  major  par- 
ticipants—to  submit  requests  for  tariff  reductions 
and  other  concessions  on  some  1,000  individual 
items  representing  an  annual  volume  of  about  $11 
billion  of  U.S.  exports;  those  requested  from  the 
European  Community  cover  about  $2.2  billion 
annually  of  U.S.  agricultural  exports,  including 
tobacco,  poultry,  citrus  fruit,  beef,  and  other  prod- 
ucts. Agricultural  concessions  are  also  being 
sought  from  Japan,  other  developed  countries,  and 
selected  developing  countries. 

A working  hypothesis  for  tariff  reductions— 
based  on  a Swiss  formula  providing  an  over-all  tar- 
iff cut  in  the  range  of  40  percent  and  tariff  har- 
monization—was  agreed  upon  in  September.  The 
negotiators  have  not  yet  made  a final  commitment 
as  to  whether  or  not,  or  to  what  extent  the  formula 
will  be  applied  to  tariff  negotiations.  The  Dairy 
and  Meat  Subgroups  met  in  November  and  con- 
tinued discussions  of  EC  and  New  Zealand  pro- 
posals for  an  international  dairy  arrangement  and 
of  EC  and  Australian  proposals  for  an  inter- 
national arrangement  for  live  animals  and  meat. 
The  United  States  has  indicated  willingness  to 
cooperate  constructively  in  both  Subgroups’  work, 
but  stated  it  could  not  commit  itself  in  advance  to 
participate  in  any  such  arrangements  that  might 
emerge. 

The  U.S.  submission  of  request  for  concession 
and  the  tariff-cutting  hypothesis  are  part  of  a 4- 
phase  negotiating  timetable  agreed  upon  by  the 
United  States  and  the  EC  in  July,  1977.  Texts  of 
multilateral  codes  for  standards,  government  pro- 
curement, customs  valuation,  and  import  licensing 
have  been  tabled.  It  is  expected  that  major  par- 
ticipants will  soon  agree  on  texts  concerning  safe- 
guards, as  well  as  subsidies  and  countervailing 
actions.  It  is  hoped  that  the  MTN  will  enter  its 
final  stage  on  January  15,  1978  when  tariff  and 
non-tariff  measure  offers  are  tabled.  ( Barbara  S. 
Blair:  202-447-7590) 

Common  Fund  Negotiations  Suspended 

The  UNCTAD  negotiating  conference  for  a 
Common  Fund  held  in  November  was  suspended 
because  of  disagreement  between  the  developed 
and  developing  countries  on  the  method  of 
financing  the  Fund  and  on  the  measures  to  be 
financed  by  the  Fund.  The  Common  Fund  is  one  of 
the  principal  elements  of  the  Integrated  Program 
for  Commodities  adopted  at  UNCTAD  IV  (United 


Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  Development)  in 
1976  to  stabilize  commodity  prices  and  export  earn- 
ings of  developing  countries. 

The  developing  countries  have  proposed  that  the 
initial  capital  to  establish  the  Fund — $3  billion— be 
obtained  by  direct  government  contributions  of  $1 
billion  and  by  borrowing  the  balance  on  private 
international  capital  markets.  Developed  countries 
maintain  that  finances  for  buffer  stocks  should  be 
obtained  from  the  pooling  of  financial  resources  of 
individual  international  commodity  agreements 
and  from  commercial  borrowing  backed  by  official 
guarantees  and  negotiable  stock  warrants. 

The  developing  countries  also  envisage  the  Fund 
financing  so  called  “other  measures” — such  as 
commodity  diversification,  market  promotion  and 
research,  and  improvements  in  marketing — from  a 
separate  account  within  the  Common  Fund.  Indus- 
trialized nations  maintained  that  the  Fund  should 
be  confined  to  financing  only  buffer  stocks  and 
that  financial  assistance  for  the  other  measures 
are  being  provided  for  by  existing  international 
financial  institutions.  ( Barbara  S.  Blair.  202-447- 
7590) 

international  Fund  for  Agricultural 
Development 

The  $1 -billion  International  Fund  for  Agricul- 
tural Development  (IFAD)  became  officially  oper- 
ational in  December  with  the  announcement  that 
sufficient  countries  had  deposited  instruments  of 
cash  or  credit  pledged  to  exceed  the  $750-million 
ratification  target. 

Voting  power  in  the  IFAD  will  be  equally 
divided  between  three  groups  of  nations  repres- 
enting the  developed,  OPEC,  and  developing  count- 
ries. 

IFAD  aims  at  mobilizing  concessional  aid  to 
agricultural  development  in  the  developing  count- 
ries, particularly  in  countries  with  per  capita 
income  under  $500.  Priority  is  to  be  given  to  small 
farmers  and  landless  agricultural  laborers  in  all 
developing  countries.  ( Richard  M.  Kennedy : 202- 
447-8261) 

International  Grain  Reserves 

Prepatory  groups  considered  drafts  of  a pro- 
posed International  Wheat  Agreement  (IWA)  pre- 
pared by  the  International  Wheat  Council  (IWC) 
secretariat  this  fall  that  could  include  an  inter- 
national system  of  nationally  held  grain  reserves 
and  a new  Food  Aid  Convention.  The  IWC 
announced  in  early  December  that  it  would  sched- 
ule a meeting  January  10,  1978  to  decide  whether 
or  not  to  convene  a full  negotiating  conference  on  a 
new  IWA.  (W.  Scott  Steele:  202-447-8228) 
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Table  2 — Industrial  Countries:  Changes  in  GNP  and  Table  4 — Measures  of  Industrial  Operating  Capacity 
Prices,  1962-72,  1975-77.  _1 / Utilization  for  Major  Industrialized  Countries. 


Country 

Annual 
Average 
1962-72  2/ 

Change 

1975 

from  Preceding  Year 
; 1976  ; 1977 

Real  GNP 

Canada 

5.5 

1.1 

- Percent 

4.9 

3.4 

United  States 

3.9 

-1.3 

6.0 

5.0 

Japan 

10.3 

2.4 

6.3 

5.6 

France 

6.0 

0.1 

5.2 

3.3 

Germany,  Fed. 
Rep. 

4.5 

-2.5 

5.7 

3.9 

Italy 

4.6 

-3.5 

5.6 

2.5 

United  Kingdom 

2.4 

-1.6 

1.5 

1.1 

Other  Coun- 
tries 3/ 

4.6 

-2.0 

3.4 

n .a. 

All  industrial 
countries 

4.6 

On 

O 

1 

5.4 

4.2 

1/  All  changes  in  GNP  except  for  1977  are  from  IMF, 
Annual  Report  1977,  Washington,  D.C. , September, 
1977*  Forecasts  for  1977  are  an  average  of  fore- 
casts from  Euromoney,  October  1977. 

2/  Compound  annual  rates  of  change. 

3/  Includes  Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  the  Nether- 
lands, Norway,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland. 


Table  3 — Changes  in  Prices  1962-72,  1975-77.  _1  / 


Annual 

Change 

from  Preceding  Year 

Country 

Average 
1962-72  y 

1975 

' 1976 

: 1977 

: Forecast 

Canada 

3.6 

11.2 

9.5 

7.3 

United  States 

3.5 

9.6 

5.3 

6.3 

Japan 

4.9 

7.4 

6.4 

8.4 

France 

Germany,  Fed. 

4.4 

12.9 

9.7 

9.2 

Rep . 

4.0 

7.1 

3.1 

4.2 

Italy 

5.0 

17.3 

17.8 

19.4 

United  Kingdom 
Other  Coun- 

5.7 

28.3 

15.1 

15.5 

tries  3/ 

All  industrial 

5.2 

11.2 

7.8 

n.  a. 

Countries 

4.1 

10.9 

7.3 

n.  a. 

Year 

United 

States 

France 

F.R.  : 

Germany  ; 

Italy 

- - - Percent  - - - 

1969 

95.1 

94.8 

95.8 

91.4 

1971 

86.4 

93.8 

94.0 

89.8 

1973 

97.1 

96.3 

96.9 

93.5 

1975 

80.4 

81.2 

83.9 

84.3 

1976 

87.5 

85.0 

85.0 

92.0 

1977 

Year 

Nether- 

lands 

: United 
: Kingdom 

Japan  ' 

Canada 

- - - Percent  - - - 

1969 

94.9 

97.4 

94.3 

95.2 

1971 

95.6 

94.0 

92.7 

93.2 

1973 

93.9 

98.2 

98.0 

97.5 

1975 

83.0 

88.8 

74.9 

89.2 

1976 

n.  a. 

88.0 

81.0 

83.0 

1977 

Sources:  1969-75:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 

International  Economic  Indicators,  June  1977; 
1976-1977:  OECD,  Economic  Outlook,  July  1977. 


Table  5 — U.S.  Exchange  Rates  Weighted  by  1976 
Trade  Shares  of  67  Country  Trading  Partners. 
(April  1971  = 100;  end  of  year  index  unless 
otherwise  specified.) 


Year 

U.S.  Dollar  Cost  of: 
Foreign  Currencies  : 
With  Which  to  Buy  : 
U.S.  Imports  : 

Foreign  Currency 

Cost  of  U.S.  Dollars 
With  Which  to  Buy 
U.S.  Exports 

1974 

108.3 

94.6 

1975 

104.4 

99.6 

1976 

102.7 

107.9 

1977-June 

103.0 

109.9 

1977-Sept . 

103.0 

111.2 

1977-Nov. 

104.7 

112.8 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 


1 / All  price  changes  except  for  1977  are  from  IMF, 
Annual  Report  1977,  Washington,  D.C.,  September, 
1977  and  are  GNP  deflators.  Forecasts  for  1977 
represent  an  average  of  consumer  price  index 
forecasts  from  Euromoney,  October  1977. 


7J  Compound  annual  rates  of  change. 

_3 / Includes  Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  the  Nether- 
lands, Norway,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland. 
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Table  7. — Prices  paid  by  farmers  for  selected  inputs,  changes  in  1977  from  the  same  month  a year  earlier 
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Table  8. — Export  and  import  unit  values  of  selected  commodities,  changes  in  1977 
from  the  same  quarter  a year  earlier 


United 

States 

Japan  : 

West  ’ 

Germany  j 

Canada 

- - Percent  change 

Quarter 

II 

III 

II 

II 

II 

Wheat 

-24.2 

(X) 

-26.3 

(X) 

-31.5  (I) 

-24.7 

(I) 

-22.3 

(X) 

Corn 

-9.8 

(X) 

-23.6 

(X) 

-12.6  (I) 

-27.4 

(I) 

— 

Soybeans 

+77.6 

(X) 

+53.9 

(X) 

+43.5  (I) 

-15.9 

(I) 

+108.4 

(I) 

Soybean  Oil 

+59.3 

(X) 

+28.1 

(X) 

— 

— 

+71.4 

(I) 

Soybean  Meal 

+52.3 

(X) 

+17.8 

(X) 

— 

-22.6 

(I) 

+41.5 

(I) 

Cotton 

+28.1 

(X) 

+8.5 

(X) 

+24.9  (I) 

-24.7 

(I) 

+41.5 

(I) 

Tobacco 

+5.3 

(X) 

+6.3 

(X) 

— 

-1.9 

(I) 

+26.1 

(X) 

Rice 

+1.4 

(X) 

+4.3 

(X) 

— 

+7.3 

(I) 

+ .4 

(I) 

Coffee 

+155.6 

(I) 

+98.6 

(I) 

+116.9  (I) 

+38.6 

(I) 

+194.8 

(I) 

Sugar 

-32.4 

(I) 

-32.5 

(I) 

-27.1  (I) 

-13.9 

(I) 

-34.9 

(I) 

Cocoa  Beans 

+94.6 

(I) 

+62.0 

(I) 

+122.8  (I) 

+103.2 

(I) 

+222.0 

(I) 

Beef 

-3.8 

(I) 

-11.8 

(I) 

-14.9 

+5.6 

(I) 

-7.8 

(X) 

Natural  Rubber 

+17.3 

(I) 

0 

(I) 

+1.4  (I) 

-4.5 

(I) 

+19.4 

(I) 

Export  Unit  Value 

Index 

+11.3 

-6.6 

+23.4 

-12.1 

-7.8 

Import  Unit  Value 

Index 

+39.2 

+10.9 

-5.2 

+3.4 

+18.9 

I = Import,  unit  value 
X = Export,  unit  value 
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Table  9. — The  food  component  of  the  consumer  price  index  in  selected  countries 


1972 

1973 

1974  ; 

1975  ; 

1976 

1976 

1977 

I ; 

ii  ; 

in  ; 

iv  ; 

I : 

II 

1970=100 

Argentina 

231 

359 

413 

1,187 

6,632 

3,372 

6,076 

7,279 

9,802 

13,150 

Australia 

108 

124 

143 

154 

171 

168 

169 

174 

181 

184 

190 

Austria 

110 

118 

128 

136 

144 

142 

143 

146 

146 

151 

153 

Bangladesh 

148 

217 

366 

443 

357 

355 

346 

366 

359 

345 

366 

Belgium  1/ 

109 

117 

128 

143 

160 

156 

159 

160 

164 

168 

167 

Brazil 

100 

120 

154 

199 

238 

257 

276 

298 

328 

362 

Cameroon 

114 

123 

146 

171 

186 

179 

186 

188 

193 

203 

213 

Canada 

109 

125 

145 

164 

168 

168 

168 

169 

168 

173 

179 

Colombia 

128 

169 

215 

281 

329 

301 

316 

334 

364 

386 

461 

Czechoslovakia 

99 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

102 

102 

101 

Denmark 

116 

131 

147 

163 

181 

172 

179 

181 

191 

194 

198 

Ecuador 

118 

142 

188 

223 

245 

233 

234 

244 

268 

271 

Egypt 

106 

140 

135 

152 

174 

163 

174 

176 

183 

271 

Ethiopia 

88 

99 

108 

113 

160 

133 

162 

168 

176 

169 

177 

France 

115 

126 

141 

158 

175 

166 

170 

174 

180 

185 

193 

Germany,  West 

110 

118 

124 

130 

137 

135 

138 

137 

137 

142 

145 

Greece 

109 

133 

169 

189 

215 

212 

219 

209 

221 

236 

246 

India 

108 

131 

171 

179 

156 

153 

151 

158 

162 

164 

168 

Indonesia 

113 

162 

229 

277 

338 

324 

329 

345 

352 

— 

Iran 

116 

124 

144 

161 

172 

166 

181 

168 

176 

195 

211 

Ireland 

120 

140 

160 

195 

227 

213 

226 

243 

251 

263 

Israel 

123 

149 

215 

314 

402 

353 

387 

408 

458 

591 

530 

Italy 

111 

124 

146 

172 

202 

187 

199 

204 

217 

228 

236 

Japan 

110 

124 

159 

180 

196 

192 

196 

196 

200 

206 

209 

Jordan 

118 

140 

189 

219 

267 

285 

265 

248 

269 

353 

388 

Korea 

135 

138 

176 

233 

274 

259 

269 

286 

282 

291 

298 

Liberia 

91 

118 

149 

172 

172 

168 

170 

174 

172 

183 

Malawi 

116 

124 

144 

172 

176 

188 

172 

169 

174 

182 

173 

Malaysia 

105 

121 

154 

159 

162 

161 

160 

162 

164 

169 

168 

Mexico 

109 

126 

164 

184 

208 

197 

200 

205 

228 

250 

Mozambique 

130 

127 

155 

174 

188 

182 

191 

185 

195 

231 

Netherlands 

111 

120 

129 

139 

153 

147 

151 

154 

158 

159 

163 

New  Zealand 

114 

127 

142 

157 

186 

175 

183 

190 

196 

205 

212 

Niger 

123 

144 

148 

160 

201 

175 

193 

208 

229 

239 

233 

Nigeria 

126 

120 

150 

214 

268 

267 

265 

266 

275 

298 

333 

Pakistan 

105 

131 

171 

209 

222 

212 

216 

224 

235 

246 

244 

Paraguay 

121 

147 

183 

192 

200 

203 

198 

196 

202 

220 

227 

Peru 

115 

126 

150 

199 

263 

233 

237 

282 

301 

329 

343 

Philippines 

157 

164 

237 

253 

— 

271 

276 

— 



Portugal 

120 

131 

173 

214 

264 

250 

248 

263 

294 

323 

360 

Rep.  of  South  Africa 

112 

129 

149 

171 

184 

178 

180 

186 

190 

196 

197 

Spain 

118 

132 

152 

177 

211 

192 

210 

216 

224 



— 

Sri  Lanka 

108 

122 

139 

150 

148 

149 

149 

147 

147 

148 

150 

Sweden 

119 

126 

134 

150 

169 

162 

168 

172 

173 

181 

190 

Thailand 

101 

122 

157 

164 

173 

170 

171 

172 

178 

183 

Turkey 

127 

152 

181 

235 

277 

263 

271 

280 

296 

309 

321 

United  Kingdom 

121 

139 

164 

206 

247 

234 

243 

246 

267 

286 

296 

United  States 

108 

123 

141 

153 

157 

157 

157 

158 

158 

162 

167 

Uruguay 

241 

489 

844 

1,442 

2,128 

1,823 

1,907 

2,276 

2,507 

2,857 

3,203 

Venezuela 

109 

117 

132 

151 

164 

157 

161 

167 

171 

173 

180 

Yugoslavia 

139 

169 

196 

244 

283 

273 

291 

274 

293 

329 

335 

Zaire 

133 

155 

200 

261 

— 

426 

465 

— 



Zambia 

112 

119 

130 

145 

177 

163 

171 

181 

192 

198 

— 

1/  1972=100. 

SOURCE:  International  Labor  Office,  Bulletin  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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Table  10. — Consumer  prices  for  food,  changes  in  1977  from  the  same 

quarter  a year  earlier 


Country 

Quarter  : 

Percent 

Change 

Argentina 

I 

+289 

Australia 

II 

+12 

Bangladesh 

II 

+6 

Belgium 

II 

+5 

Brazil 

II 

+41 

Cameroon 

II 

+15 

Canada 

II 

+7 

Colombia 

II 

+46 

Czechoslovakia 

I 

+1 

Denmark 

II 

+11 

Ecuador 

II 

+16 

Egypt 

I 

+66 

Ethiopia 

II 

+9 

France 

II 

+14 

West  Germany 

II 

+5 

Greece 

II 

+12 

India 

II 

+11 

Iran 

II 

+17 

Ireland 

I 

+23 

Isreal 

II 

+37 

Italy 

II 

+19 

Japan 

II 

+7 

Jordan 

II 

+46 

Korea 

II 

+11 

Liberia 

I 

+9 

Malawi 

II 

+1 

Malaysia 

II 

+5 

Mexico 

I 

+27 

Mozambique 

I 

+27 

Netherlands 

II 

+8 

New  Zealand 

II 

+16 

Niger 

II 

+21 

Nigeria 

II 

+26 

Pakistan 

II 

+13 

Paraguay 

II 

+15 

Peru 

II 

+45 

Portugal 

II 

+45 

South  Africa 

II 

+9 

Sweden 

II 

+13 

Thailand 

I 

+8 

Turkey 

II 

+19 

United  Kingdom 

II 

+22 

United  States 

II 

+6 

Uruguay 

II 

+68 

Venezuela 

II 

+12 

Yugoslavia 

II 

+15 

Zambia 

II 

+21 
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Table  11--U.S.  agricultural  exports:  Volume  of  selected 
commodities,  October-September  1975/76-1977/78 


1975/76 

: 1976/77 

: Forecast 

: 1977/78 

Million  metric 

tons 

Wheat  and  flour 

30.611 

24.723 

31 .0 

Feed  grains 

49.855 

50.602 

51.6 

Rice 

1.953 

2.229 

2.2 

Soybeans 

15.050 

15.156 

16.6 

Vegetable  oils 

.888 

1.142 

1.1 

Oilcake  and  meal 

4.870 

4.336 

4.4 

Cotton,  including  1 inters 

.770 

1.033 

1 .0 

Tobacco 

.273 

.296 

.3 

Fresh  fruit 

1.372 

1.345 

1.5 

Animal  fats 

1.026 

1.379 

1.2 

Total 

106.668 

102.241 

110.9 
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Table  12.  — World  total  grain  production,  consumption  and  net  exports 
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Table  13 — World  total  grain  availabilities  1/ 
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Table  15. --World  coarse  grain  production,  consumption  and  net  exports 

1960-61-62/63  : ~ 1969/70-71/72  : 1975/76  1976/77  2/  ~ ; 1977/78  3/ 

Production ' Consumption ‘Net  exports | Production; Consumption ‘Net  exports  j Product ion "Consumption ‘Net  exports ‘Production ‘Consumption  .‘Net  exports [ Production * Consumption : Net  exports 
----------------------------------  -Million  metric  tons 


Table  16. — World  milled  rice  production,  consumption,  and  net  exports 
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Table  17. — Feed  use  of  grain 
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World  Total  : 282.7  425.4  451.8  476.4  497. 
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Table  19 — Monthly  prices  of  selected  oilseeds,  meals,  and  oils,  1976,  1977  \J  2/ 
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Table  21 — World  centrifugar  sugar  production,  trade  and  consumption 
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Table  22 — World  coffee  production  and  exportable 
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1968/69-1976/77 
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Table  24—  World  cocoa  bean  production 
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Source:  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 


Table  25 — U.S.  imports  of  cocoa  beans  by  country  of  origin, 
fiscal  years  1968/69-1976/77 


Country  and  region 

1968/69- 

1970/71 

Average 

: 1974/75 

: 1975/76 

1976/77 

- - - 1,000  metric  tons  - - 

Latin  America 

106.5 

88.8 

130.4 

79.5 

Brazil 

49.3 

37.5 

80.3 

29.3 

Dominican  Republic 

27.5 

21.4 

22.6 

25.5 

Ecuador 

12.4 

17.1 

11.0 

5.4 

Venezuela 

3.9 

3.5 

4.5 

1.8 

Africa 

139.0 

78.9 

129.0 

107.0 

Ghana 

91.7 

41.0 

51.5 

36.0 

Ivory  Coast 

20.9 

21.5 

29.9 

43.3 

Nigeria 

23.7 

11.6 

44.0 

26.7 

Asia  and  Oceania 

5.9 

13.8 

17.0 

6.5 

Papua/New  Guinea 

5.6 

12.9 

14.7 

5.6 

World  1/ 

252.0 

182.1 

276.5 

193.1 

1/  Includes  minor  other  exports. 


Source:  Economic  Research  Service. 
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SOURCE:  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 
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Table  28 — World  leaf  tobacco  production  in  selected  regions  and  countries,  average  1969-71  and 

annual  1974-77 


Region  and  Country 

Average 

1969-71 

1974 

: 1975 

1976  1/ 

1977  2/ 

Percent 

change 

1976/77 

- - 1,000  Metric  tons  3/~ 

North  American 

1,065 

1,190 

1,241 

1,233 

1,142 

-9 

United  States 

819 

904 

992 

971 

874 

-11 

Canada 

107 

115 

106 

82 

104 

+2  7 

Mexico 

61 

67 

52 

64 

57 

-12 

Other  North  America 

79 

104 

91 

116 

107 

-18 

South  America 

341 

426 

498 

470 

503 

+ 7 

Brazil 

193 

226 

286 

258 

281 

+9 

Argentina 

60 

98 

97 

95 

81 

-17 

Colombia 

44 

41 

58 

39 

64 

+64 

Other  South  America 

44 

61 

57 

78 

77 

-1 

West  Europe 

242 

262 

327 

352 

314 

-11 

EC-9 

134 

156 

180 

182 

174 

-6 

Greece 

84 

81 

118 

139 

112 

-24 

Spain 

22 

22 

27 

29 

24 

-21 

Other  West  Europe 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

+50 

East  Europe 

320 

344 

414 

474 

402 

-17 

Bulgaria 

115 

140 

162 

167 

150 

-11 

Poland 

82 

65 

102 

124 

100 

-24 

Yugoslavia 

44 

59 

58 

75 

62 

-21 

Other  East  Europe 

79 

80 

82 

108 

90 

-20 

USSR 

255 

313 

298 

303 

300 

-1 

Asia 

2,055 

2,387 

2,294 

2,445 

2,444 



People's  Republic  of  China 

771 

984 

960 

970 

975 

+1 

India 

353 

462 

363 

350 

414 

+18 

Turkey 

154 

203 

200 

315 

223 

-41 

Japan 

160 

151 

166 

176 

176 

— 

Indonesia 

112 

78 

83 

80 

84 

+5 

Pakistan  4/ 

162 

17 

116 

105 

123 

+17 

Philippines 

87 

79 

66 

89 

84 

-6 

South  Korea 

60 

96 

104 

112 

138 

+23 

Thailand 

44 

53 

63 

68 

70 

+3 

Other  Asia 

152 

4 

173 

180 

157 

-15 

Africa 

194 

230 

244 

256 

268 

+5 

Rhodesia 

64 

80 

95 

103 

88 

-17 

South  Africa 

35 

34 

27 

32 

39 

+21 

Malawi 

20 

27 

35 

38 

53 

+39 

Other  Africa 

75 

89 

87 

83 

88 

+6 

Oceania 

20 

18 

20 

18 

20 

+11 

Australia 

16 

15 

17 

15 

17 

+13 

New  Zealand 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

— 

World  Total 

4,492 

5,170 

5,336 

5,554 

5,427 

-2 

Note:  Individual  items  may 

not  precisely 

add  to  totals  because  of 

rounding. 

AJ  Subject  to  revision. 

2 J Preliminary. 

_3/  Farm  - sales  - weight. 

4 / Includes  Bangladesh. 

Sources:  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Economic  Research  Service, and  U.S.  Agricultural  Attache 

Tobacco  reports. 
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Table  29 — Unmanufactured  tobacco  exports  by  selected  countries,  average 

1969-71  and  annual  1973-76 


Country 

Average 

1969-71 

1973 

1974 

: 1975 

: 1976  1/ 

United  States 

236 

278 

296 

255 

262 

Brazil 

54 

65 

93 

98 

101 

Bulgaria 

60 

69 

69 

68 

68 

India 

53 

83 

81 

78 

80 

Turkey 

75 

108 

112 

66 

80 

Italy 

12 

30 

65 

59 

53 

Greece 

69 

46 

67 

51 

54 

South  Korea 

17 

22 

41 

40 

54 

Philippine 

39 

34 

34 

38 

28 

Rhodesia 

30 

36 

36 

42 

54 

Dominican  Republic  of 

21 

31 

41 

31 

35 

Malawi 

18 

27 

27 

31 

32 

Canada 

28 

28 

34 

27 

26 

Indonesia 

11 

33 

27 

20 

20 

Yugoslavia 

18 

18 

19 

25 

15 

Argentina 

15 

10 

7 

33 

27 

Paraguay 

19 

18 

24 

25 

25 

Mexico 

10 

18 

26 

17 

17 

Colombia 

14 

16 

22 

15 

21 

West  Germany 

7 

11 

11 

10 

10 

Sub- total 

806 

981 

1,132 

1,029 

1,062 

Other  countries 

200 

199 

205 

203 

195 

World  total 

1,006 

1,180 

1,337 

1,232 

1,257 

Note:  Individual  items  may  not  precisely  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 


1/  Subject  to  revision. 

_2 / Declared  weight. 

Sources:  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  and  Economic  Research  Service. 
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Table  30 — U.S.  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  by  major  destination. 


average 

1969-71 

and  annual 

1974-77 

Country  of 
Destination 

Average 

; January- 

September 

1969-71 

: 1974 

: 1975 

: 1976 

: 1976 

: 1977  1/ 

1,000  Metric  tons 

2/ 

Japan 

18 

50 

37 

60 

35 

21 

European  Community 

(143) 

(134) 

(125) 

(107) 

(75) 

(85) 

United  Kingdom 

48 

43 

36 

33 

19 

17 

West  Germany 

45 

44 

41 

33 

25 

29 

Italy 

10 

11 

14 

15 

15 

17 

Netherlands 

16 

14 

14 

11 

9 

11 

Denmark 

8 

6 

8 

4 

1 

7 

Ireland 

5 

5 

4 

4 

2 

2 

Belgium-Luxembourg 

7 

7 

4 

3 

2 

2 

France 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

1 

Switzerland 

10 

10 

12 

11 

10 

10 

Egypt 

1 

6 

5 

5 

5 

13 

Sweden 

7 

7 

7 

6 

5 

6 

Thailand 

10 

9 

9 

10 

7 

7 

Philippines 

3 

5 

6 

7 

6 

6 

Australia 

6 

9 

7 

5 

3 

5 

Taiwan 

4 

11 

7 

6 

4 

5 

Malaysia 

4 

5 

3 

3 

2 

4 

New  Zealand 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

Sub- total 

208 

248 

220 

222 

153 

164 

Other  countries 

28 

48 

35 

40 

28 

44 

World  total 

236 

296 

255 

262 

2/181 

2/208 

Note:  Individual  items  may  not  precisely  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 


1/  Preliminary. 

2/  Declared  weight. 

_3/  Includes  4.62  thousand  metric  tons  of  bulk  smoking  tobacco. 

47  Includes  4.02  thousand  metric  tons  of  bulk  smoking  tobacco. 

Sources:  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  and  Economic  Research  Service. 
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Each  spring,  ERS  reports  on  the  situation  and  outlook  for  agriculture  in  the  seven  world  regions  listed  below.  If  you 
would  like  to  receive  any  of  this  year’s  reports,  or  be  placed  on  mailing  list  to  receive  them  on  an  annual  basis,  please 
check  the  appropriate  bloek(s)  below  and  return  this  sheet  to  Publications  Services,  Economic  Research  Service, 
Room  0054,  South  Building,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 
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